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OR, 


THE WORLD AS IT GOES. 


CHAT: In 


VINCE the time of Madame de Mainte- 
non no Italian comedians had performed 
at Paris. That favourite taking offence 
at their repreſentation of a piece, entitled 
La fauſſe Prude, which ſhe conſidered as a 
perſonal ſarcaſm, carried her reſentment 
ſo far as to prevail upon the king to baniſh 
them his dominions. Frequent applica- 
tions had been ſince made from the court 
of Verſailles, during the ſucceeding, and 
at the commencement of the late reign; 
Ve. IE - > © = -_ 


but this politic nation could never be pre- 


caſh would be readily obtained for any 


5 1 


vailed on to riſk their genius among a 
people who had ſo meanly eſtimated its 
value, | 5 5 

The National Aſſembly exciting the cu- 
rioſity of a traveller, tickets for admiſſion 
were procured, and the Colonel accom- 
panied his family there at an early hour. 
The order of the day regarded aſſignats. 
As the difficulty in procuring caſh for one | 
of fifty livres frequently prevented buyer | 
and ſeller from ſtriking a bargain ; and the 
general murmur was ſuch, that govern- | 
ment could no longer diſregard the various} 
appeals which had been made upon this| E 
grievance, Monſieur Clement Tonnerre F 
was the orator who moſt diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf on this queſtion, by propoſing a divi- 
ſion of the aſſignat of fifty livres, when Hihi 


ſum under twenty-five. The plaudits of 
the gallery were ſo violent, that the pre- ubli 
fident rang his bell: but his ringing had 
no more effect upon the audience, thanÞ.;1, 
Glandower's threats of calling ſpirits from 

: the 
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he deep had upon Hotſpur. g However, 
he acclamations were ſo unanimous, that 
no doubt could ariſe of a majority upon 
This popular motion. The Colonel had 
q 10t been returned an hour, when he was 
3 urpriſed by the appearance of a large body 
Pf the national guard, riding furiouſly 
hrough the ſtreet, and threw open the 
vindow to enquire the cauſe? to which 
e was anſwered by a woman, with great 
Jerenity of countenance—On va ſeulement 
Fendre, Monſieur Clement Tonnerre. A 
ore ſtriking inſtance of the inconſtancy 
nd volatility of this people cannot well be 
Fiven. 

Patriotic notes were ſhortly after iſſued 
Put, negotiable to the frontiers. Alſo 
cal notes, as low as vingt ſous, ten-pence, 
en ithin their own diſtricts: but they ex- 
* ended no farther—a tolerable proof of 
ational credit. The noble edifices and 
ublic buildings in this part of France 
ave been too well and too frequently de- 
an pribed to be mentioned here: but Ver- 
om gilles was no longer the Verſailles which 
hel T2 e 
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had been the wonder and admiration of 


-almoſt every nation upon the globe. It 2 
now ſtood a melancholy monument of } mh 

earthly grandeur.! Its poſſeſſors fallen .. 

from the moſt elevated rank into a dread- | 5 
ful captivity; deprived of the common P. 

comforts of life, without a friend to .ſooth | 925 

their diſtreſs, or a fellow- creature to ad- 10 

miniſter a ray of conſolation. | ks 

Reflecting on the horrid deed ſo lately 1 


attempted in the very apartment in which f f. 
we now ſtood; heightened by the awful 


gloom which ſtole through the high-arched 4 
caſements, and the dreadful deſcription of 4 
the ſad ſcene by a meagre Swiſs guard that | 
night upon duty, ſo forcibly impreſſed | i 
the imagination, that it was not poſſible | 5 
long to loſe fight of the image he had | Me 
raiſed. | 5 

To conſider the ſums of money ex- . 

| I , ; g | h1 
pended on this edifice, which in many | uy 
parts is now falling to decay; that it has | : 
been the reſidence but of two ſucceſſive 10 
monarchs, and is now expoſed to the ra- g 
The thi 

vage and deſtruction of a brutal populace; | th 


that 
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that things and perſons of no moment 


ſhould give ſuch powerful revolutions to 


the progreſs of the greateſt, ſeems a pro- 


vidential diſpoſition to baffle and abate the 


pride of human ſufficiency. The want of 


marble in this vaſt ſtructure may be one 


cauſe of its preſent ruinous condition;. 
which is ſaid to be leſs than in the dwelling. 
houſe of a private Genoeſe. The caſtle 
alone is mentioned, —as the numerous 
ſtatues in the walks, & c. contain a large 
quantity. 

Lewis the 8 in the meridian 
of his greatneſs, purchaſed from Rome the 
principal antiques ſtill remaining in the 
gallery. Pouſſin, that illuftrious painter, 
was employed by his majeſty to convey 
them into France. The Pope, apprehen- 
ſive of the conſequences of a refuſal, gave 
his conſent; but in order to prevent an in- 
ſurrection of the people, had them ſecretly 
embarked by night. Had Lewis exerted 
the authority he then poſſeſſed, ſuch was 
the dread entertained ' of his ambition, 
through all the papal dominions, that it is 
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not to be ſuppoſed but the civil magiſtrates 
would have immediately complied. 

The gardens of Verſailles cannot afford 
any new idea. But when we conſider a 


{pot ſo unfavourable to beauty, Le Notre 


muſt have poſſeſſed a fine genius, which 
could have formed ſuch an unſightly heath 
into a beautiful area. But that genius was 
too ſubſervient to the taſte of the nation, 
to have given a fair diſplay of its own 
noble conceptions of artificial ſcenery, A 
luxuriant avenue of trees, in a ſolitary 
waſte, is ſuch an unpleahng contraſt, as 
cannot be reconciled with the intended 
beauty of deſign. The regularity of the 


whole juſtly * to * s obſerva- 


tion .— 


« No pleaſing intricacies intervene, 

No artful wildneſs to perplex the ſcene 
Grove nods at grove, cath alley has its brother, 
% And. half the platform juſt reflects the other.” 


St. Cloud preſents a very different ſub- 
ze, poſſeſſing every natural advantage 
from ſituation and variety of proſpect. It 

received, 


* 
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received, from the ſame hand all thoſe 
graceful improvements which its ſuperior 
capability ſo well afforded. The caſcade 
is certainly a fine object, but wholly out 
ol nature. Even the deception of Chatſ- 
worth's is better managed, though not ſo 
well ſupplied. That of St. Cloud riſes in 


height one hundred and fifty yards above 


the other, which for a ſhort continuance 
has evidently the beſt effect. 

We ſaw the chateau, as it had been re- 
cently inhabited by the royal family. It 
is furniſhed in a ſlile highly elegant, but 
by no means ſplendid. The paintings in 
the gallery, and thoſe of the principal 
apartments, are by Pouſſin, Le Brun, and 
Cipriani. A bacchanalian, by A. Brun, 
highly eſteemed by judges of the art; — 
and the ſeaſons, by Cipriani, executed in 
his very beſt ſtile. Many of the portraits 
were unintereſting, from our ignorance of 
the originals, as well as many an allegorical 
ſubject, from an inattention to the juſtneſs 
of compoſition. 


14 The 
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The bronze work is executed with a 
neatneſs and delicacy, far ſurpaſſing any 
thing of the kind. It is here the orna- 
mental part of the whole furniture, and 
admits of a happy diſplay of taſte in the 
different objects introduced. But we were 
ſurpriſed to ſee the Imperial creſt in ſuch 
apartments, where that of France would 
have been more in character. The chateau 
was purchaſed of the Duke of Orleans for 
her majeſty's ſummer reſidence: but the 
property- became her's, by French money. 
This circumſtance, trifling or otherwiſe 
in itſelf, had been much canvaſſed by the 
enemies of the court, long before any 
change in government took place, and 
tended to make the queen more obnoxious 
to the people than any former inadver- 
tency. It was conſidered as a public de- 
monſtration of contempt, and as ſuch in- 
fluenced every little paſſion and low pre- 
judice, not only againſt her majeſty, but 
her principal favourites, who had been ſup- 
. poſed her adviſers in this circumſtance. 
| . 1 
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The Gobelin tapeſtry far ſurpaſſed our 


 expettation; in which the ſpirit, animation, 


aud lively expreſſion of the human figure 
approaches nearer to life than in moſt 
paintings of the preſent day, or-indeed, 
in many of the ancient maſters. The va- , 
riety and exquiſite delicacy of tint, muſt 
require an uncommon attention and care 
in the dye of the worſteds, with the moſt 
accurate eye, in order to preſerve the juſt 
and regular gradation of che clara obſcura. 
Mr. Bell, under whoſe management this 
royal manufactory then was, ſhewed us the 
method of working, what is called Ia haute 
et baſſe liſte. The tints for a brunette are 
no leſs than ſeventy in number; of a 
blonde, ſixty-two; and all other parts of 


the figure in proportion. The ſcarlet is 
unuſually, vivid, without that glaring tinge 


which generally prevails. This colour is 
prepared from a rivulet, within a mile of 
the manufactory. Other waters have been 
tried; but in this occult quality are ſo 
inferior, that the dye thus prepared has 

3 5 not 
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not been fit for uſe, even in the coarſer f 


parts of the drapery. : 
Having ſeen every thing worth atten- 
tion, the Raymonds began to wiſh them 


ſelves in England. Two months had been , 
ſpent in Paris; and many of their ac- | 


quaintance being gone, they found the ſo- | 
ciety of Sir Charles and his lady, in a do- 
meſtic converſation, rather too irkſome | 


for long continuance. Their friendly 


motives in this excurſion had ſo. far ſuc- | 


ceeded, that they were fully convinced 
the new conneQtion would infallibly injure | 


their young friend ; and they had no doubt 
of meeting with a ready compliance for her | 
departure at the ſame time. Sir Charles | 
had long ſince ſuſpeQed there was a myſ- 


tery yet to be unravelled, with regard to 


his wife's family, and thought it not a 
little extraordinary, that a woman, with 
ſuch reſpeQable connections, ſhould nei- | 
ther know, nor be known to any one. He 
gently hinted this to the Colonel, who ſe- 
conded the motion with great alacrity, 
and adviſed ſending for St. Pierre, and 


queſtioning 


n VIA. 3 


queſtioning him upon the ſubject.— But 
here Sir Charles prudently pauſed, to aſk 
himſelf what advantage he ſhould gain by 
the enquiry, but that of making his folly 
ſtill more conſpicuous? For he began'to 
dwell ſeriouſly. upon his age and infirmities; 
and was confident; that to neither of theſe 
had he been indebted for conqueſt, What 
could have been the prevailing charm, 
unleſs his money? At the cloſe of the laſt 
emphatic ſentence, he determined on ſet- 
ting out immediately for Luſignan Hall, 
taking Elvira to his old hoſpitable roof— 
ſettling a decent maintenance upon his 
wife, provided that ſhe remained in her 
Own country; and after finding an eligible 
match for his niece, ſpend the remainder 
of his days in penitence and prayer. 
Haſtening to execute this extenſive plan, 


he caught, by accident, his figure in the 


glaſs.— Age and infirmities!” apoſtro- 


phized the Baronet, with a grin of con- 


ſcious ſatisfattion; © where are they to 
be found? Not in my face, for that is 
roſy as the morn; nor in my legs, for they 

. are 
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are plump as a chairman's; my eye, lively, 
briſk, ſparkling ! my movements, light and 
airy,”* attempting a demi chaſſé. Veſtris 
had been long endeavouring to teach him 
all the arts of graceful attitude; but a cer- 
tain inflexibility of ſenſes bid defiance to 
the genius of his elegant maſter. However, 
at this moment the modeſt Baronet was fully 
ſatisfied with his improvements. The 
point, therefore, being ſettled, as to any 
other influence than perſonal attrackion, 
he blamed himſelf for the injuſtice he had 
done his lady, and was now fully reſolved 
never more to enquire into her family, or 
any prior acquaintance. 

When Elvira firſt ſaw her uncle, after a 
ſeparation of more than two years, ſhe was 
ſurpriſed at the alteration ſo apparent in 
his looks. His complexion was naturally 
pale; and his features ſharp and point- 
ed: while his legs were uſed to be fo 
thin, that, without the aſſiſtance of three + 
pair of ſtockings, they might have been 
taken for ſkeletons, This obſervation ſhe 
had made, with real pleaſure, to her friends, 
conſidering the change as a certain proof 
| of 
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of the benefit he had derived from a warm 
climate. Mrs. Raymond would not damp 
the ſatisfaction Elvira expreſſed though 
his fluſhed countenance and ſudden iu 
creaſe of fleſh, at ſo advanced an age, were 
to her a certain indication of an approach- 
ing apoplexy; and from the following cir- 
cumſtance no other could be expected. 

A few days previous to the Raymonds 
departure, the Colonel having occaſion to 
ſpeak to Sir Charles, went to his dreſſing 
room for that purpoſe, and knocking at 
the door, which ſtood half open, walked 
in at the ſame time. He was ſtanding up 
puffing and blowing moſt violently ; his- 
ſervant behind him, pulling with all his 
might a thick rope, and to all appearance 
round his maiter's throat. The Colonel 
verily thought the fellow was ſtrangling 
him, and bade him inſtantly deſiſt. When 
the old beau, turning round, laughing 
| heartily at his friend's apprehenſions, 
„% Why,” ſaid he, as ſoon as he could 
draw breath, “ all this is only meant to 
make me. look jolly, See what a colour 

1 1 have! 


Uw. . .  -- orxnarra__ 
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T have! Pure nature! Ha! ha! ha! He 
was only fitting my new wig cloſe to my 
head, by a rope inſtead of a ſtrap and 
buckle.” His legs underwent the ſame 
diſcipline, by bandages and cuſhions, in 
order to give projection to the calf. 

With many other ſingularities, oſtenta- 
tion went hand in hand vith its uſual con- 
comitant meanneſs. He never rode out 
without a ſet of horſes, and four grooms; 
and a vis-a-vis had juſt been launched with 
his lady; but when St. Pierre, or any 
other humble friend dined with him, he 
ſeldom failed mixing the bottle intended 
for their uſe with a due proportion of 
water, though the vine as ſeldom exceeds 
ed low Burgundy, at ten ſous (five-pence) 
a bottle. No one entertained with more 
profuſion than the Baronet :: his table was 
ſplendid, and ſolid at the ſame time. His 
dreſs (as much of it as was ſeen), the moſt 
expenſive io be procured; while his che- 
miſe was made of cloth fourteen pence a 
yard, with cambric riſbands and point 
ruffles. When he diſcharged his trades- 
people's 


people's bills, he compounded for his caſt. 


off clothes, and has been. often heard to- 
wiſh, on returning from a noble dinner, 


that he could follow the wile cuſtom of 
the ]anizaries, in exacting teeth-money 


for the honour he had' done his hoſt in 
wearing out his, by eating oy ſuch a variety 
of proviſions. 

When the Raymonds ſignified their in- 
tention of leaving Paris, they requeſted 
Elvira's return; to which Sir Charles 
readily conſented, propoſing in the follow- 
ing ſpring to return to Luſignan Hall, and 
have his lady preſented. 

Elvira was very deſirous that her uncle 
ſhould be made acquainted' with Lord 
Beauclaire's propoſals. His affection to 
the ſound of a lord was poſſibly the warm- 
eſt ſenſation he experienced, and an alli- 
ance with one of the Earl of Sefton's illuſ- 
trious deſcent, likely to receive the moſt 
flattering approbation. His own anceſtors, 
the Luſignans, of whoſe importance he 
was ſo tenacious, were inferior in heredi- 
tary honours, which had been tranſmitted 

| from 
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from father to ſon, for the laſt four cen- 
turies. The Colonel kept this detachment 


as a corps de reſerve, to reinforce his ar- 


guments, ſhould it be wanting. The ſub- 


Jett was no ſooner introduced, than the 
Baronet's briſk eye acquired additional 


luſtre, from a Lord Viſcount's propoſals 

of marriage to Sir Charles Luſignan's niece, 
Miſs Mordaunt. In ecſtaſy he repeated, 
«a Lord Viſcount, nephew to Sir Charles. 
Lufignan! Sir Charles Luſignan uncle!“ 


« Yes, uncle, to a Lord Viſcount.” 
« *Twill do, Colonel; *Twill do.—T' 


3»- 


have no one objed ion: and his name?” 
« Beauclaire! ſon of the Earl of.Sefton.”” 


e Let's ſend for Elvira, without loſs of time; 


and gladden her heart with my. approba- 


tion. . Brother I ſhall then become to an- 


Earl and a Counteſs 


; fiſter to Sir- 
Charles Luſignan.” : 


Though no friend was more anxious for- 


this alliance than the Colonel, yet it was 


an affair of too much importance to be 


hurricd on by the mere impulſe of animal 


ſpirits. The Baronet's: real intentions to- 
wards. 


„ 17 


wards Elvira, were in the firſt inſtance to 
be fully aſcertained; and how to accom- 
pliſh this, required no little dexterity. _ 
But Sir Charles had one prominent feature 
in his charater, by which he was readily 
known.—Inſtant deciſion! This was fa- 
vourable to the preſent purpoſe. Intoxi- 
cated by the vapours his ambition had 
raiſed, the Colonel was not for delaying. 
buſineſs till the fumes, evaporated ; but 
inſtantly informed him, that the Earl had 
been made acquainted with his liberal in- 
tentions towards his niece, by acknow- 
ledging that lady as his heir. 

My heir!” exclaimed Sir Charles; “ I 
did ſo when I was a bachelor; but matri- 
mony has altered the queſtion. I do not 
doubt having a ſon of my own, who will 
not only inherit my property, but tranſmit 
the name of Luſignan to many genera- 
tions.“ 

« Well, but Sir Charles, ſuppoſing that 
event not to take place, you will ſtick 


cloſe to your promiſe, with reſpett to 
Elvira?“ 


* 
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« Sir,” replied he, © a diſappointment 
in the lineal branch is fo improbable, that 
J may accede to your propoſal without he- 
ſtation.” | 

0 Admitting,” faid the Colonel, © the 
impoſſibility, or improbability, which you 
pleaſe, you may ſo entail your eſtates, that 
they cannot be inherited but by a Luſig- 
nan. The eldeſt ſon of a peer ſucceeds 
of coarſe to his father's title, but that of 
Luſignan may be annexed; indeed, inſert- 
ed as a preliminary in the marriage, that 
Lord Viſcount Beauclaire, or the Earl of 

Sefton, which ever he may then be (for 
the latter is, and has long been in bad 
health), ſhall bear with his own, the name 
of Luſignan, upon his marriage with Miſs 
Mordaunt.”” 

The Colonel had worked his friend's 
imagination to that happy fervour, that a 
lawyer was immediately ſent for; and he 
contrived to keep it in full glow till Mon- 
fieur le Droit arrived. By degrees he 
came to the point - got ten thouſand pounds 
ſecured to her, in the preſent inſtanee, as 

5 a tribute 


ute 


a tribute of paternal affection; and in de- 
fault of iſſue, a ſull ratification of the pre- 
vious engagement. — The ſame being le- 
gally prepared, the Colonel determined on 
removing her the following day from the 


dangerous preſence of her aunt. For the 


delicacy and tenderneſs of Elvira's feel- 
ings expoſed her to the moſt harfh con- 
ſtrudtions, from the oppoſite diſpoſitions 


ſhe had to encounter. This woman judged 


of Elvira's principles from ſuch as in- | 


fluenced her own conduct; repreſenting 


her to Sir Charles, even in Mrs. Ray- 
mond's preſence, as artiſicieuſe, quidee par 
Pamour propre, and the like. Abſence 
ſecured her from further danger, as far as 
perſonal endearments were miſinterpreted. 
Mrs. Raymond's affection to her amiable 
friend could barely reſtrain her from ex- 
preſſing the indignotion ſhe felt at ſuch baſe 
and cruel inſinuations. Lady Luſignan 
did not want diſcernment in diſcovering 
Mrs. Raymond's ſentiments of her real 
character; and to feel that her negle& 
aroſe from the mean opinion ſhe enter= 


| tained. 
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tained of her capacity in doing Elvira 
either future ſervice or prejudice. 

Calling thus her ſufficiency in queſtion, 
gave an inclination, and where this is 
there never wants ſtrength or opportunity 
to annoy, Though Mrs. Raymond was, 
in fact, the immediate object of her reſent- 
ment, it would anſwer little purpoſe ſhew- 
ing it there. She therefore took a more 
effectual aim, and vented all her acrimony 
againſt an innocent object. There is no 
invention ſo weak that cannot make, or 
aggravate ſome ſtory to villify his ene- 
my; and many of our heavieſt misfortunes 
ariſe from perſons and things that ſeem of 
little conſequence. Into what tragical 
extravagances does Shakeſpeare burry 
Othello, upon the loſs of a handkerchief; 
and what barbarities does Deſdemona ſuffer 
from a ſlight inadyertency in regard to this 
fatal trifle ? 

An anecdote of this ſort had Jately hap- 
pened at Sir Charles's. A French officer, 
who vilited the Colonel, had committed 
the moſt unfortunate miſtake, where he 

ö meant 
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meant a compliment: he was the beſt diſpoſed 


man in che world—but ſingularly abſent. 
His taſte was literature, but his profeſſion 
demanded a little gallantry; and when he 
appeared the petit maitre, it was ſure to be 
at the expence of his underſtanding. Sit- 
ting by Lady Luſignan, in a deep reverie, 
forgetting he was then actually in conver- 


ſation with her, ſhe happened to draw off 


her glove, and her hand accidentally 
caught his eye: “ 4h! la belle main,” 
exclaimed Monfieur Sans Penſer, without 
thinking what he was faying. 

© Vous vous moquez, replied her Lady- 
ſhip, with a ſmile, flattered by the com- 


pliment, it being ſtrikingly ugly; je n'en 


connois point, (continued ſhe); d' aufe 
laide.”? | , 
« Vous vous trompez, Madame,” he re- 


* plied, ſtill abfent; © Fen connois bien plus 


mal faites.“ 
e Je vous _” ſaid Ber Ladyſhip, ce de 


me les montrer.” 


What poſſeſſed him at that moment 
defies all imagination, But taking hold of 
the 


. Li 


the other, En voila une, Madame, four 
le moins auſſe laide que Pautre.” 

The laſt words had no ſooner eſcaped 
his lips, than recollecting his error, he en- 
deavoured to apologiſe, but all to no pur- 
poſe. The Chevalier, in this embarraſſ- 
ment, applied to Miſs Mordaunt, to aſſure 
her Lady ſhip, “ui etoit au deſeſpoir de 
ce que la diſtraction Pavoit fait commeltre.“ 


This he ſaid in a low voice, which Lady 


Luſignan interpreted as a“ parti pris,“ par 


Mademoiſelle et Monſieur de V inſulter. The 


Colonel interpoſed, and Sir Charles ex- 


plained; but ſhe was inexorable. This 


inſignificant circumſtance, added to Mrs. 
Raymond's expreſſive looks, were fully 
ſufficient for her purpoſe. But her diſſi- 
mulation remained, in belto, till the party 
left Paris. 

The Colonel had taken no ſmall pains 
to find out who Mademoiſelle Fourberie 
Vas; he hadallo riſked ſeveral hints to ber- 
ſelf, and employed Sans Penſer to try the 
effects of his eloquence. But ſhe courage- 


"ey. defended herſelf againſt every attack, 


and 


3 
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and the party would moſt likely have leſt 
France ignorant of her chers parens, but 
for an impromptu on the evening prece- 
ding their departure. They were entering 
we box, engaged in the name of Le Che- 
valier Luſignan, when a national guard, 
who was ſtanding at the door as her Lady- 
ſhip paſſed, recolleciing her face, ex- 
claimed, with rapture, as at the ſight of an 
old acquaintance — Ah! ma chere tante 
que je Pembroſſe;”” which he inſtantly ac- 
compliſhed with great vehemence, to the 
no ſmall aſtoniſhment of the whole party. 
She endeavoured to walk on; but he in- 


l | ſiſted upon accompanying her. Sir Charles, 
| whoſe ſurpriſe was heightened by his indig- 
4 nation, held up his cane, in a menacing 
| poſture; but his new relation replied, with 
V calmneſs and contempt, Petit drole, re- 
1 tenez votre baton. —Ariſtocrat que vous etes, 
: je ne ſuis pas moins, votre nepheu. . . . Voila 
une belle recompenſe, pour un voyage de cin- 
5 quante leurs fait expres de vous rendre mes 
hommages.” The Colonel apprehending a 
* 6 ſerious diſpute, adviſed Sir Charles to ſay 


1d no 


no more, nor yet refuſe his coming into 
the box. This artful woman finding her- 
ſelf diſcovered, now attempted by obſe- 
quious manners to compound for * Je petit 
derangement,” we. had experienced. The 
converſation between the aunt and nephew 
let the party into her full hiſtory; and to | 
avoid the tragical effects of a parting ſcene, . 
we haſtened away before the family were + 
riſen, | 
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1 Tou St. Germains was out of the 
direct road, the Colonel wiſhed to give 
the ladies a peep at it; as alſo the chateau, 
(as it happened to be there), where King 
James the Second ſpent the remainder of 
his days. The fituation of this town is 
certainly a very fine one; the walks well 
kept, and ſhaded by a noble plantation of 
trees. The river Seine, which a very 
popular writer ſpeaks of as Salle et Bour- 
beuſe, ſtruck us from the clearneſs and beau- 
tiful colour of its water: but this different 
effect might probably have ariſen from the 
different ſeaſons in which we travelled. It 
is here in width nearly what the Severn is 
about two miles below the iron bridge in 
Shropſhire. It runs in a ſerpentine di- 
— wm reQion; 
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redtion; and the many ſmall iſlands which 
peep through its ſurface are in ſuch lively ; 
vegetation, that they reſemble little par- 
terres: its banks riſe gradually from the 
edge of the river, and the intermixture of 
paſture land and vineyards, which lie im- 
mediately behind it, produce a pleaſing 
variety. But the ſcenery is wholly pic- | 
tureſque; it does not produce the bold 
and ſublime objects, which in Shropſhire} 
contributed ſo much to the dignity of the! 
| Severn. The caſtle is ſtill entire; moſtly} 
inhabited by the petite nobleſſe, through 


the intereſt of a favourite miniſter, or f:.M | 
vourite miſtreſs. We remained here | 
few days, in order to pay our compliments l 
to ſome families, with whom we made ac 
quaintance at Paris. But the aſcent te n 
to their reſpettive apartments was equal tc , 
ſcaling a rampart. le 
On the fourth and fifth tories Counteſſe © 
; and Baroneſſes were to be found out of P 
number : but the proſpe& from this emi Ty 
nence fully repaid our trouble. It wa i 
0 


| indeed, enchanting beyond deſcription 


any 
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and made us almoſt a convert to the beau- 


tilul in preference to the ſublime, as both 


in nature, as well as art, it conveys more in- 
tereſting ſenſations, and leaves the ſpecta- 
tor at eaſe for the full enjoyment of what 
his genius beſt comprehends. 

This town is uncommonly neat for a 
French one; the ſtreets wide and commo- 
dious : butfew-carriages are to beſeen there, 
a ſedan being more convenient than any 
other mode of conveyance. Hotels are 
to be hired at a low price, and furniſhed 
by the tapiſſier for any ſhort time you 
pleaſe. The Duc de Breteuil has a fine 
houſe and, garden at the entrance from 
Paris; and the latter is free for the higher 
ranks, in which tete-a-tete parties ſeemed 
to go on with much harmony and ſatis- 
faction. Very few Engliſh reſide at pre- 
ſent at St. Germains; and it wants public 
amuſement; for a conſtant routine of card- 
playing ſoon becomes tireſome, when pur- 
ſued as a dernier reſort. 

We ſtopped according to our - promiſe 
to pay a viſit to Donna Rodrigue, and moſt 

c 2 agreeably 
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rection; and the many ſmall iſlands which | 
peep through its ſurface are in ſuch lively | I 
vegetation, that they reſemble little par- 
terres: its banks riſe gradually from the | 
edge of the river, and the intermixture of 
paſture land and vineyards, which lie im- 
mediately behind it, produce a pleaſing } 
variety. But the ſcenery is wholly pic- 
tureſque; it does not produce the bold 
and ſublime objects, which in Shropſhire 
contributed ſo much to the dignity of the ; 
| Severn. The caſtle is ſtill entire; moſtly } 
inhabited by the petite nobleſſe, through 
the intereſt of a favourite miniſter, or f:- 
vourite miſtreſs. We remained here a 
fe days, in order to pay our compliments 
to ſome families, with whom ve made ac- 
quaintance at Paris. But the aſcent to 
to their reſpective apartments was equal to 
ſcaling a rampart. 
On the fourth and fifth ſtories Counteſſe: 


and Baroneſſes were to be found out of f 
number: but the proſpect from this emi- 
nence fully repaid our trouble. It was, 

| . 


indeed, enchanting beyond deſcription, 
| and 
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and made us almoſt a convert to the beau- 


tilul in preference to the ſublime, as both 


in nature, as well as art, it conveys more in- 
tereſting ſenſations, and leaves the ſpecta- 


tor at eaſe for the full enjoyment of what 


his genius beſt comprehends. 
This town is uncommonly neat for a” 
French one; the ftreets wide and commo- 
dious: butfew-carriages are to be ſeen there, 
a ſedan being more convenient than any 
other mode of conveyance. Hotels are 
to be hired at a low price, and furniſhed 
by the tapiſſier for any ſhort time you 
pleaſe. The Duc de Breteuil has a fine 
houſe and, garden at the entrance from 
Paris; and the latter is free for the higher 
ranks, in which tete-a-tete parties ſeemed 
to go on with much harmony and ſatis- 
faction. Very few Engliſh reſide at pre- 
ſent at St. Germains; and it wants public 
amuſement; for a conſtant routine of card- 
playing ſoon becomes tireſome, when pur- 

ſued as a dernier reſort. 
We ſtopped according to our promiſe 
to pay a viſit to Donna Rodrigue, and moſt 
c 2 agreeably 
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agreeably were we ſurpriſed at the change 
we perceived. Her ſpirits had reſumed a 
degree of cheerfulneſs, and her mind was 
perfectly compoſed: ſhe preſſed us ſo af- 
fectionately to paſs a few days with her, 
that her invitation was not to be declined. 

Shortly after our arrival a gentleman 
entered the room, whom ſhe begged to in- 
troduce.—“ Ceft,”” ſaid ſhe, © le veritable 
Chevalier de Balle, et le miracle ne Sen me- 
toit pas.” He was a fine young man, about ; 
twenty-five, with a martial air, and a noble 
intereſting countenance. - Our aſtoniſh- | 
ment was ſo evident, that he certainly | 
thought we took him for an impoſtor. To | 
remove our incredulity he gave us his ſtory | 
as follows, previouſly aſſuring us he was | 
not the Chevalier—dont on avoit tranche 
la tete. 

« That the two perſons employed to 
ſeize and murder him, having acquainted 
the maitre d'hotel with their buſineſs, and 
by whom employed to perpetrate the atro- 
cious deed, prevailed on him, as they 
thought, to favour their deſign, Monſieur 

| G. re- 
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s C. retired under pretext of ſecuring his 
I gueſt, when he informed him of the order 
„ FF he had juſt received. That to eſcape, or 


23 appeale a grandee's jealous revenge, were 
1 3 equally impoſhble, and adviſed him to 
ö prepare for his fate. The Chevalier 
le | briefly related the injuries he had received, 
and offered Monſieur G. a conſiderable 
t ſum if he would be inſtrumental in pre- 
ſerving his life; when a thought inſtantly 
occurred, which made him inſtantly ſet off 
in all haſte to the priſon of H=—. 
The gaoler was his own father, on whom 
he prevailed to concur in a propoſal 


which he thought conſiſtent with juſtice, 
Viz, of ſubſtituting = meke row han wn. 


der ſentence of death for murder and 
other crimes, in the place of an inno- 
cent man, who muſt otherwiſe be ſacri- 
ficed to the ſavage fury of Don Ro- 
drigue. Wich this requeſt the gaoler 
found no reaſonable objection in com- 
plying, and the affair ended as before re- 
lated.” 


0 3 The 
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The Chevalier then returned to France 
with all poſſible expedition; made many 
fruitleſs applications for an appeal from 
Verſailles to the Court of Madrid; but 
the parliament of Paris would not inter- 
Here with the Spaniſh government: it was 
not a national concern, and conſequently 
not within their juriſdiction. 

The dreadful ſuſpenſe under which he 


laboured, he expreſſed with a warmth and 


honeſt affection, which drew tears from us 
all; and concluded by ſaying, a recon- 
ciliation having taken place between the 
Marquis and himſelf, at the requeſt of the 
former, in his dying moments, a connection 
| awwich che famaily was by this means Fenewed, 
from which he received intelligence of 
Hennette's return to France, but by what 
means he knew not, being in England 
when the joyful information arrived. This. 
event delayed for near a fortnight that 
period, when he was reſtored to all that 
was dear to him. Hymen had conſe- 


crated their vows by thoſe endearing ties, 


which 


tl 
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which no earthly power ſhould ever more 
diſſolve. 

Their intended 100 to England was a 
circumſtance which gave us additional 
pleaſure, as we ſhould be able to continue 
an acquaintance where misfortune had fo 
intereſted our regard. 

We ſhortly took leave, and. proceeded 
on our journey, This had produced more 
variety than we expected; but, like moſt 
of the journeyings through life, evil rather 
than good had been found to prevail. 


c4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Tuk Colonel wrote immediately to Sir 
Charles Reauclaire, acquainting him with 


Lord G.'s conſent, and the arrangements | 
which had taken place in his affairs; but 
before the ſhip ſailed with the grateful in- | 


telligence, letters arrived from his Lord- 
ſhip, ſpeaking of his return in the autumn 
as certain. Elvira's honeft joy cannot be 
a matter of doubt, yet ſuch was the deli- 
cacy of her feelings, that Beauclaire's 
name never eſcaped her lips, but in t&te-3- 
tetes with Mrs. Raymond; but they ena- 
bled her to ſuftain the ſtrongeſt conflicts, 
without apparent emotion: though I have 
long been of opinion, that violent impulſes 


of joy more frequently ariſe from want of 


feeling, than poſſeſſing it to any ſuperior 
degree. | 
Fl Shakeſpear 


oo I” % 
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Shakeſpear ſays, Silence is the per- 
fecteſt herald of joy: I were little happy, 
if I could ſay how much.” 

Though this may be no new thought 
in our dramatic friend, yet, as all his ob- 
ſervations on the various movements and 
conditions of the human heart are ſo per- 
fectly juſt, we are not diſpleaſed whenever 


ve happen to find our own ſentiments ſup- 

s ported by fo excellent an authority. 

6 1 Mr. Sydney was early in welcoming the 

arrival of his friends: but when he ad- 

i drefled Elvira, it was with a reſerve that 

n could not eſcape her obſervation. Mrs. 
e Raymond alſo remarked it; but imputed 


it to a very different cauſe. —Elvira imme- 
diately adverted to the Paradoxes, and was 
apprehenſive they might have engaged Mr. 
Sydney in ſome unpleaſant adventure, 
which, as relations of her's, he took the 
firſt occaſion of implying in his preſent 
demeanour. Mrs. Raymond, a more expe- 
nenced obſerver, attributed it to a ſubject 
Elvira little ſuſpeQed : a ſtrong propenſity 
C5 | on 
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on his part had been very manifeſt, and 
the Colonel well knowing: the candour and 


ſincerity of his character, informed him, 


ſeriouſly as he thought, that her affections 
were engaged. But whether abſence had. 
enfeebled his memory, or paſſion rendered 
it uſeleſs, it is certain that at this moment. 
he was deeply involved. 

It has been obſerved by a writer, who 
tolerably well knew the force of the 
_ Paſſions by practical knowledge, that one 
frequently in love cannot be ſuſceptible of 
a ſerious attachment. But this maxim is 
ſurely falſe: in promiſcuous connections 
the heart is in no wile concerned.—lIts 


affeftions are neither relaxed by indul- 


gence, nor yet animated by ſympathy : 
and it requires no great effort to trace a 
' ſpeculative lover to the age of forty, in- 
ſenſible of any appeal to the conſtancy of 
his nature. Though Mr. Sydney's atten- 
tion to the ſex had given him the reputa- 
tion of gallantry, yet no man living ſo 
little deſerved it; his manners were ſuch 
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as never failed to pleaſe; but that pleaſure 
aroſe more from reſpe& to his worth, than 
from any compliment to the party ad- 
dreſſed; ſo that eſteem was ever joined to 
admiration; and his honourable conduct 
was ſuch, as made his acquaintance conſi- 
dered a valuable acquiſition to all who 
ſhared it, With a warm heart and lively 
affetions, he now firſt turned his ſerious 
thoughts to matrimony : all former-argu- 


ments he regarded as futile, founded on 


erroneous principles. Elvira, though now 
but in her eighteenth year, united to her 
great vivacity a ſolidity of character con- 
genial with his own. To her external at- 
tractions he was by no means indifferent; 
but he contemplated ſuch charms en philo= 


ſophe, ſubject to the caprice of time and 


the inconſtancy of adulation. But theſe - 
reflections were made when Elvira was in 
the bloom of youth and beauty, too lovely 
to admit the poſhbility of either; and till 
abſence brought his philoſophy to the teſt, 
mind ſeemed his only object. Mrs. Ray- 
7 IE Ee mond 
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mond could not obferve this impreſſion 
without real concern: the rapid progreſs 
of his affection, unknown poſſibly to him- 
ſelf—to remark it to him, after what the 


Colonel had faid, was not to be done, 


as the flighteſt hint that could be given 
would be ſure to convey a reproof; yet, 
to ſee an amiable man fall a. ſacrifice to 
hopeleſs paſſion, without warning him of 
his danger, Mrs. Raymond confidered: as 
a breach of integrity, as well as friend 
ſhip. 

Elvira was gone to fpend a few days 
with her friend Lady Hartley, ſo that her 
abſence afforded a favourable opportunity 
for introducing Sir Charles's marriage, 
preparatory to his conſent for her's. From 
Sydney's ſurpriſe it was evident that a 
prior knowledge of this circumſtance had 
never ſeriouſly recurred to his remem- 
brance. The violent perturbation which 
immediately ſucceeded, was a manifeſt 
proof, that by this fatal intelligence he felt 
his hopes at once deſtroyed. 

p - Admitting 


fo 
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Admitting Elvira's affections to be diſ- 
engaged, yet, from the great diſproportion 
of years, there could be no probability of 
ſucceſs. But ſuch an obſtacle never once 
MF preſented. —It was a firſt attachment, ten- 
. JJ derly warm, yet impetuous and uncon- 
IH trouled. Though modeſt and diffident of 
| his merits, and poſſibly the only one who 
' I undervalued their worth, yet an un- 
3 


guarded confidence had here excited the 
b moſt ſanguine expettation. Every exalted 


pleaſure, which ſprings from mutual re- 
finement of paſſion, fled from him like a 
dreem; but as a dream that had left the 
moſt awful impreſſion. 

In his retired moments ſhe was ſtill pre- 
ſent, more lively than ever.—Thole in- 
nocent graces which firſt played about his 
heart, were now heightened by the dignity 
of her air and figure. Againſt ſuch power- 
ful appeals, reaſon appeared a weak advo- 
cate; but his ſteady integrity enabled him 
boldly to withſtand every effort that hope 
could make to flatter his diſtreſs. Honour 
ing forbade him ſeeing Elvira more, unleſs 
he 
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he could ſee her the wife of a friend. In 
his preſent condition of mind, that was 
not poſſible. To reſiſt grief, he felt him- 
felf equal; but to contend with conflict- 
ing paſſions, in the preſence of the beloved 
object, virtue diſclaimed. ; 

Some days had elapfed ſince the before 
mentioned information had been commu- 
nicated, ſince when he had not called. on 
the Colonel as uſual. The latter judging 
nearly the ſtate of his mind, ſtaid away till 
his ſpirits could more eaſily bear the ſociety 
of a friend. On the Colonel's firſt viſit, he 
Vas very low, which determined his ſtaying 
dinner, in order to apply his diſcourſe, 
&c, as the party ſhould be beſt diſpoſed to 
receive it. The Colonel was the moſt 
comfortable friend that ever fell to the lot | 

of afflition; for the goodneſs of his heart | 
and judgment, added to the facility of his | 
temper, ſympathiſed with the ſufferer, | 
while he left him not the unreſtrained flow 
of his private feelings. Sydney's ſpirits 
revived by ſuch humane compaſſion, and, 
© after ſome explanations, which he owed to 
himſelf, 
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himſelf, as well as to the ſincerity of his 
friend, promiſed to do his utmoſt in con- 
quering à paſſion, which it would now be 
criminal to indulge. - That he ſhould im- 
mediately leave town, nor return till he 
became ſuch as to entitle him to the 
Colonel's eſteem.— Here they parted 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 


LA D Hartley brought back her young 
friend after an abſence of a' few days, and 
then ſat out for Kelſborough. 

Mr. Shallow, after a retirement of ſome 
months, made his appearance once more 
in the faſhionable world. His manners 


were apparently improved, or he had found 


it to his intereſt they ſhould appear ſo. 
He ſeldom ſpoke, and, when he did, the 
gravity and ſolemnity of his addreſs rather 


excited mirth than reſpect. A baſnſul 


modeſty had taken place of that ſelf- con- 
fidence of ſpeech and behaviour which 
formerly diſtinguiſhed him. Cautious in 
his opinions; diffident of his judgement— 
with a reſignation and deference to every 
one, and ſuch a condeſcending forbear- 
ance as to yield implicit approbation to all 
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the follies and abſurdities of his compa- 
nions; with a pallative ever ready for in- 
advertency and error; and philanthropy, 
in the moſt extenſive view, fucceeded to 
defamation and ſlander. 
Such was Mr. Shallow as he now pre- 
ſented himſelf. By ſtrangers his good 
conduct was not yet fuſpeged; nor yet 
his reformation among his acquaintance. 
Whether the whole of his plan may be 
conſidered as an act of the will, or only 
ſelf-denial, he was too guarded to betray. 
| His viſits at the Colonel's were not fre- 
: quent; but his aſſiduous attention to Mrs. 
Raymond and Elvira did not paſs unno- 
> Wiiced. His intended propoſals had never 
r Ii been mentioned ſince the melancholy af- 
1 Wfair at Kelſborough ; and as the report of 
Ja prior marriage was not known under 
N better authority than Lord Hartley, it was 
N hardly fair to give credit to it upon ſuch 
an evidence; for though Elvira had re- 
ceived the ſame intelligence from Lord 
Beauclaire, ſhe was not, at liberty to de- 
ll Wrulge it. After viſiting near two months. 
Ie | | N at 
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at the Cotonel's, with an invariable re⸗ 
gard to the unities, Shallow began to think 


himſelf ſecure in Mrs. Raymond's good 


opinion, and that, from perſonal merit, 


ſhe would now employ her influence with. 


Miſs Mordaunt. 
Armed for conqueſt, he fallied forth 


one morning to Berkeley Square. After 


diſplaying all the pride of humility, and 


extolling the high merits of Miſs Mor- 
daunt, preſumed to flatter himſelf Mrs. 


Raymond would condeſcend © to permit 
him the honour of- A 
Here his baſhfulneſs interpoſed, with a 
long pauſe—but his auditor, not being the 
leaſt diſpoſed to relieve it, retired back 
into her chair, patiently waiting the con- 


cluſion of the ſentence « of addrel=. 


ſing her.” 


Mrs. Raymond replied, Miſs. Mor- 

daunt's affeftions were engaged, ſo that 
no application upon that ſubjett was to. 
be made, and, that having been informed 
Mr. Shallow was already married, ſuch a 
propoſal did not a little ſurpriſe her. 
Shallow. 
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Shallow, all aſtoniſhment, 8 Mrs. 
Raymond, as ſoon as he recovered the pow- 
er of ſpeech, © it was a cruel aſperſion; that 
a mere affaire du cœur was all the at- 
tachment he ever had, and that had long 
ſince been diſſolved. ; 
Mrs. Raymond begged. to diſpenſe him- 
from every explanation; but he alſo-begged 
to defend himſelf, and to repeat that he 
was injured in the tendereſt part; his 
honour wounded poſſibly beyond redemp- 
tion; and deſired to be informed to whom 
he was indebted for the barbarous aſper- 
ſon. Mrs. Raymond replied, her autho- 


rity was the late Lord Hartley. 
« To yourſelf, Madam?“ 


* No!—to Miſs Mordaunt.” 
He obſerved, that reſpe& to that lady 
withheld him from a requeſt which could. 
not but recal many a painful recolleQion. 
Mrs. Raymond aſſured him, that lady had 
too high a regard for truth to be influ- 
enced by any private feelings, and was- 
riſing to ring the bell, when Shallow re- 
covered himſelf ſo far, as to ſay the teſti- 
| mony 
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mony of the late Lord Hartley was en- 
titled to no weight — conſcious of his in- 
nocence that was ſufficient, Weak as he was, 
he was not fo very dull as to expoſe himſelf 
to the fame imputation from the perſon to 
whoſe affeQtions he aſpired, ſo that here 
the matter would have dropped but for an 
accident which explained the motives of 
his conduR, 
There is a ſort of litlenefs 3 in the minds 
of men of wrong ſenſe, which makes them 
more inſupportable than downright fools, 
when you ſee them bear, not only with 
patience but a good grace, an open at- 
tack upon their honour, rather than ac- 
knowledge the mortification of their va- 
nity. 

Shallow had not, by nature, the leaſt 
propenſity to ſtrike into what had not been 
ſaid every day of his life; but with a to- 
tal inability of ſpeaking on any thing un- 
common, and this affaire du cœur (his 
pretext with Mrs. Raymond) was no other 
than a marriage he had contradted, ſome 
years ago, with a Mademoiſelle de la Ba- 


gatelle, 
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gatelle, whoſe love of admiration happen 
ing to ſurvive her conſtancy to Shallow, 
ſhe had taken advantage of his abode in 
England for diſſolving each party from the 
cares of conjugal incumbrances. This 
was no extraordinary event, though he no 
doubt thought it ſuch ; and had he but 
related the fact, ſuch as it was, all that 
could have been ſaid would have amount- 
ed to no more, than that his attractions 
were neither ſo powerful, nor yet ſo laſt- 
ing, as he had flattered himſelf. The ac- 
cidental manner in which the above came 
to light was.in conſequence of the arrival 
of the French officer, Monſieur Sans 
Penſer, who, meeting Shallow at the Co- 
lonel's immediately as the divorce had 
taken place, mentioned it in converſation 
at his table. 

It appeared from the e that 
Shallow had given his French acquain- 
tance to underſtand he was conſidered 
as a bel eſprit in his own country, alſo a 
tolerable proficient in the ſciences. The 
Chevalier did not think his friend averſe 

to 
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to a gaſconade; but ftill inferred, from 

the modeſty with which he introduced his 

talents, that he certainly poſſeſſed them. 
Mrs. Seymour, being a few nights after 


joined at Ranelagh by the Colonel and the 


diſcarded ẽpoux, was joking the latter 
upon his gravity, and after many ſevere 
ſtrokes, which ſhe fo well knew how to 
apply, obſerved that he had- loſt all his 
Fre ſince he laſt croſſed the Straits, and, 
different from all other young men, had 
wholly renounced La Bagatelle. | 


At this laſt remark Shallow looked all 


confuſion, and, in a half-broken ſentence, 
which was near loſing its way through a 
tremulous voice, begged to know how and 
| where ſhe could have heard of it? 

Heard of what?” ſaid Mrs. Seymour. 

« About La Bagatelle?“ 

A queſtion apparently ſo filly, 88 
wholly unacquainted with the ſubject of 
his inquiry, induced her to add, a little 
ironically, that he had not only left his 
heart but his underſtanding behind him. 
Now any other mortal man would have 

perceived 
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perceived that © no more was meant” than 
what really © met the ear;“ but diſcern- 
ment not being Shallow's forte, haſtily. re- 
plied. The former, he begged to aſſure 
her, was ſtill in his poſſeſſion, but volun- 
tarily acknowledged he was now divorced 
from Mademoiſelle de la Bagatelle; though 
how this affair had reached the knowledge 
of his Engliſh acquaintance, he was not 
wholly at a loſs to guels. Mrs. Seymour, 


not being his confeſſor, applied for a further 


Eclairciſſement to her friend the Colonel; 


and a ftory thus communicated was too 


Judicrous for concealment, 
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. 


Mas. Raymond and Elvira were pre- 

paring to leave town, when news arrived 

of the ſudden death of Sir Charles Lu- 

ſignan. The intelligence was brought to 
the Colonel by the Baronet's ſteward, with 
a letter from the widow, or rather under 
her authority; written in Engliſh, which 
had been ſent expreſs from Dover on the 

f preceding day. The ſame was very con- 

ciſe, mentioning only the death, with or- 
ders from the widow for * in her 
quarterly remittances. 

The Colonel was not leſs aſtoniſhed 
than Mr, Faithful at what he read. No 
mention of Elvira; nor yet direQions as 

to the arrangement, &c. of his affairs. 
But his death being ſudden, in a foreign 
country, ſurrounded by people who knew 

little 
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little of Engliſh cuſtoms, ſuch a total re- 
miſſneſs would have been readily account- 
ed for, had orders for the regular pay- 


ment of her income been alſo omitted. 


The Colonel began t6 view the matter 


ina very ſerious light, and very naturally ap- 
prehended that ſome miſchievous influence 
had induced the Old Man to alter his 


will. The ſubje& was too important to 


admit of delay; but the Colonel being 
obliged to ſet out for Portſmouth on the 


following day, where he might be delayed. 


for ſome time, it was not in his power to go 


over to France, and who to depute he was 
entirely at a loſs. To ſend the ſteward 
alone would not anſwer the purpole ; and 


as the poſt he held in the family was one 
of high reſponſibility, and himſelf a very. 


reſpectable man, to keep up as well as to 
give him importance, a proper. choice as 
to the perſon who accompanied him was 
not to be diſregarded. There were many 


whom the Colonel could officially employ; 


but the language was the obſtacle. To 


be converſant in it ſo as to tranſat bu- 
TR. 1H ſineſs, _ 
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ſineſs, particularly when the incomprehen- 
{ible faculties of the party are conſidered, 
required one not readily found. 

On further reflection, he recolleQed a 
Mr. Bryan who had been formerly in the 
profeſſion of the law. He was now in 
France, and reſided, as the Colonel thought, 
in or near Poiſſey, a ſhort diſtance from 
Paris. This man was quick, ſhrewd, equal 
to the height and depth of her Lady ſhip's 
integrity, and carried with theſe. talents a 
_commanding air, which was ſure to give 
them weight. 

The Colonel remained in his library 
diſpatching ſome buſineſs, and was writing 
to Mr. Bryan, when a ſervant came in, to 
acquaint his maſter that Mr. Sydney was at 
the door, and would alight if he were diſ- 
engaged. The Colonel haſtened out to 
meet his friend, After the firſt interview, 
Mr. Sydney converſed with much eaſe 
and cheerfulneſs ; but ſeeing letters upon 
the table yet unfiniſhed, deſired the Co- 
lonel in the firſt place to diſpatch his bu- 
ſineſs. 

It 
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It occurred to him that Sydney knew 
Mr. Bryan's addreſs. Much as he wiſhed 
to avoid every thing which ſhould lead to 
Elvira, this information vas ſo eſſentially 
neceſſary, and a few hours being all that 
remained, that he determined on riſking 
the inquiry. The habits of intimacy be- 
tween theſe two friends naturally led the 
Colonel to ſay, ſuch and ſuch is the bu- 
fineſs ;—but the caution. his honeſt coun- 
tenance betrayed, induced Sydney to put 
che queſtion. 
The Colonel replied, * to tranſadt " 
little buſineſs for him at Paris; but as you 
tell me his preſent abode is at "TOUT, 
that is impoſſible.” “ | 
Sydney ſaid, © if the buſineſs is of a 
nature not to require much brains, he 
could recommend a young man now in 
Paris, but, from his ſkill, or addreſs, no- 
thing was to be expected. Simple matter 
of fact was his talent.“ 
This was begging the queſtion, though 
in the handſomeſt manner, ſolely from a 
wiſh to ſerve him. The honeſt Colonel 
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frankly told him the ſubjeQ, and his ap- 
prehenſions reſpecting their young friend. 
And why, my good Colonel, could 
you heſitate a moment in employing me? 
Did I not tell you on parting, you would 
never ſee me till I became ſuch as en- 
titled me to your eſteem? ”? 
Though this offer did not ſurpriſe the 
Colonel, who ſo well knew the worth of 
Sydney's character; yet to expoſe a mind, 


prompted by ſuch laudable motives, but 


ſtill bleeding under the wounds it had re- 
ceived, to a ſituation ſure to recal in the 
livelieſt ſenſe every wretched remem- 
. brance, was a reflection to which huma- 
nity could not yield. The Colonel, ra- 
ther by ſilence than ſpeech, endeavoured 
to expreſs what he felt; but aſſured him 
the offer was ſuch as he muſt decline. — 
Sydney's ſanguine temper was not to be 
reſiſted, and the Colonel, with heart-felt 
reluctance, was urged to comply. 

On the following morning the latter fat 
out for Portſmouth, and a few hours after 
Mr. Sydney for Dover, attended by Faith- 
| ful. 
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ful: They had a quick paſſage, and reach- 
ed Paris on the ſecond day. Mr, Sydney 
wrote a note to Lady. Luſignan, acquaint- 
ing her with the ſteward's arrival, accom- 
panied by a friend of Colonel Raymond's, 
requeſting an interview the earlieſt hour 
ſhe would do them the honour to appoint. 

To this requeſt a verbal anſwer was 
returned, that her Ladyſhip-*au deſeſpoir 
de la perte de milor; n'<toit- pas viſible.” 
Mr. Sydney was prepared for a like an- 
ſwer, and politely ſent inquiries for ſe- 
veral days; but“ mi lady, s'empiroit de 
jour en jour” was the uſual. reply. To 
obtain an interview by favourable means 
was his wiſh. He therefore went to her 
houſe for that purpoſe. 

The dignity of Mr. Sydney? 8 figure al 
carriage, was what the French call Tres 
Impoſant, and the air of defiance he 
could aſſume, when ſuch a diſplay of the 
Engliſhman required it, no one he was 
likely to meet would be able to reſiſt, 

e Mr. 
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Mr. Sydney would not give in his name, 
but inquired, “ Si mi lady etoit viſible? $3 

By the caution of the porter, it was 
evident he was not to be admitted— 
« Monſieur me fera 'honneur de fon 
nom ? 

But Sydney DR " Madame eſt elle 

viſible??? 

The porter taking him, by his accent, 
for a French gentleman, admitted him 
without further inquiry. After paſſing 
through half a dozen footmen, he was 
ſhewn into. the drawing-room, where her 
Ladyſhip was tete-a-tete at piquet with a 
Carthuſian Monk. Though taken by ſur- 
* priſe, ſhe had preſence of mind to riſe, 
and receive Monſieur with all the civility 
ſhe was miſtreſs of.— After the uſual com- 
pliments of condolence, he acquainted her 
with the ſubje& of his viſit, and the Stew. 
ard's arrival. 

She replied, “ ſhe had no other bubaels 
to tranſaQ with him, but diſmiſſion at the 
end of the year. That Sir Charles had 

left 
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left her ſole executrix, with the enjoyment 
of his property for life.” a 
Prepared for very unfavourable. intel- 

\ gence, yer Mr. Sydney could not have 
believed it poſſible that Sir Charles had 
been ſo great a villain as to leave his niece 
wholly unprovided for. 

After a very unpleaſant dialogue, and 
x refuſal to produce the laſt will, Mr. 
Sydney took from his pocket the one 
made in Colonel Raymond's preſence, 
where he bequeaths ten thouſand pounds 
to Miſs Mordaunt, on her marriage to 
Lord Viſcount Beauclaire, and entails his 
eſtates as before- mentioned, charged with 
a jointure of one thouſand a year to Ly 
Luſignan. 

The ſavage joy ſhe expreſſed on finding 
ſhe had outwitted the Colonel, rouſed 
Sydney's higheſt ſcorn and indignation. 
But he obſerved to her, with great earneſt- 
neſs, that this will was good in every point, 
unleſs a ſubſequent one were produced, 
and, if produced, reſpectable evidence muſt 
be givenof Sir Charles's ſanity at the period 
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he made it, and that it was made agreeable 


in every clauſe to the forms of Engliſh j Ju- 
dicature. 


4 


The malignity of her exultations was, 
if poſſible, more iniquitous than the act 
itſelf, as it betrayed diſpoſitions at which 
nature ſhuddered. Sydney's diſcernment. 
at once convinced him, that this wretch 
had ſeduced the weak capacity of her huſ- 
band into a belief of ſome fraud intended 

him by the Colonel, and had then worked 
upon his reſentment into a total diſin- 
heritance of his niece. Rouſed almoſt to 
madneſs at ſuch a complication of wicked- 
neſs, he left her abruptly, and returned 
to Faithful, but remained ſilent as to the 
laſt will, and confided the former one to 
his truſt. He went immediately to 'one 
of the firſt avocats in Paris, conſulted htm 
on the buſineſs, and retained him aspleader, 
ſhould the cauſe come before any French 
.Court of Juſtice. | 

In conſequence of legal application, the 
laſt will was produced, dated on the third 
day aligr, the Colonel had left Paris, in 


which 
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which he leaves his widow the enjoyment 
of all his property for life, and half the 
eſtates at her diſpoſal, with this clauſe 
„That he hoped ſhe would confider his 
ungrateful niece, Elvira Mordaunt ; the 
other half to the building and ſupport of 
an Hoſpital for fifty poor Bachelors, who - 
had attained the age of ſeventy-two, and 
doubles the allowance of their mainte- 

nance, provided they continue ſuch the 
remainder of their days—as a reward for 

temperance, and a ſure refuge againſt the 
temptations of matrimony.” 

This laſt bequeſt being an incontro- 
vertible proof, that the teſtator had never 

been at any former period more in his 
ſenſes, or poſſibly ſo much ſo, as at the 
moment this was expreſſed, lie remained 
for 1 inquiry. 

When. Mr. Sydney reflected on Miſs : 
Mordaunt's preſent ſituation, with the ſplen- 
did fortune ſhe had every juſt reaſon to 
expect, with an education, and ſtile of 
living, equally liberal and elegant, the - 

: warmeſt. ſentiments of benevolence ani- 
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mated his reſolutions. He took a ſerious 

retroſpect of his mind, diſengaged. from 

the paſſions, and acknowledged, what had 
ever been his practice, that no action of 
man could be even reſpeQable if not ac- 
companied by innocence; and that each 
enjoyment will ſhortly loſe its charm ſhould 
it ſtand betwixt us and our integrity.— 

But that to counteraQ our deſires, when 

in competition with honour, is rather good | 

ſenſe than greatneſs of mind. 

| To many this reaſoning may appear a 

ſort of romantic philoſophy. But the man 

who knows the full. value of his own hap- 

pineſs, will acknowledge it is only. to be 

found by him who is ſatisfied with his 

reflections. Sydney poſſeſſed this eleva- 

tion of mind in its higheſt refinement, and: 

| the moment now preſented to put It to 
the teſt, 

Elvira was ſtill the object of his ten- 
dereſt affettion. Imagination had repre- 
ſented her as the woman, who alone poſ- 

ſeſſed thoſe virtues, he had found in his 
eſtimate of conjugal happineſs. But theſe 
f | perfections 
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perfections he was now to contemplate in 


the poſſeſſion of another.... All the in- 


nocent delights, 'which the ſenſibility of 
her, heart ſo formed her to enjoy, were 
reſerved for the happy Beauclaire, 

EBereft of hope, his only conſolation now 
| was, that he had it yet in his power to 
attain that point where the mazes of de- 
ſtiny can bewilder no-more. His temper 
was formed rather to delight in the pride 
of aſſiſting unfortunate worth, than the 
Joy of knowing it in a better fituation ; 


but that pride could alone be felt from 


the manner in which a benefit was con- 
ferred. To execute his wiſhes without 
diſcovery, obliged him to conſult either 
the Colonel or Faithful. With Faithful's 
capacity for ſecrecy he was wholly unac- 
quainted. Admitting that he poſſeſſed it, 


his motives were ſtill expoſed to a doubt. | 


ful meaning. Indeed, under every view 


of the caſe, he thought it only ſafe with 


his friend; but defired Faithful, ſhould 
any converſation with Miſs Mordaunt take 


place, not to mention their having been 
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at Paris, or any other circumſtance which: 
might lead to it. 


Sydney returned by way of Havre, in 


order to meet the Colonel at Portſmouth. 
His honeſt heart was ſtrongly moved at 
ſuch a ſtatement of facts; but, attempting 


a complacent ſmile, while the tear trickled 


in his eye, © She has long been the child 
of our affeftions,”” ſaid he, “ and ſhall now 
be that of our choice!“ 


He rang the bell, and ordered his writ- 


ing caſe, when Mr. Sydney begged him 


to defer all communication on the fubje& 


till the morrow, having ſomething more 
to mention, which muſt be previouſly ſet- 
tled.—“ Indeed it is a requeſt I have to 
make of yourſelf, with which your com- 
| pliance will eternally oblige me.“ 

The condeſcenſion of Sydney's addreſs 
blinded the Colonel's diſcernment. | 
« My good friend,“ replied he, *I think 
you are morally certain of my free con- 
ſent to any thing I can grant. Sydney 
then deſired a fair hearing. 


Had 
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© Had not a prior engagement diſpoſed 
of Miſs Mordaunt's affe&ion, fortune might 
have favoured my claim; but, as the at- 
tachment I entertained for that Lady was 
to her merits, not to her uncle's eſtates, 
the circumſtances of his death have not 
leſſened their value. Had ſhe accepted 
my propoſals, my own private fortune 
would have been allotted. to her jointure, 
(the family eſtates deſcending in the re- 
gular line). .. . Withheld as I am from 
this '' here he pauſed. 
„But there is ſtill one conſolation left 
and that remains with you!” 

The Colonel dreaded the concluded | 
ſentence—— 

That you will altos me the ſeeren in- 
dulgence of preſenting her this tribute of 
eſteem. Ten thouland is the legacy be- 
queathed in the will yet in our poſſeſſion; 
a copy of the ſubſequent one is not known, 
nor ever likely to tranſpire.“ 270 

The Colonel took out his handkerchief, 
and walked to the window—reſumed his 


ſeat, 
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ſeat, and endeavoured to ſpeak. Every 
benevolent affection ſeemed ſtruggling in 
his virtuous mind. He again roſe, and 
haſtened out of the room. 

When he returned, he heartily ſhook 
hands with his friend. —<« Sydney,” ſaid 
he, you have diſarmed me. To oppoſe 
ſuch a noble enterprize, I have not the 
power.. A ſoldier's genius is often fer- 
tile in invention but his purſe ſeldom 
ſhares in the profit.“ | 

Defirous of avoiding all converſation 
of ſuch a tendency, he aſſured the Colonel 
that this inſtance of his friendly confidence 
was the only effectual cordial he could 
bave adminiſtered. 


A deed of gift was immediately pre- 
pared, and the buſineſs finally ſettled. — 
But Sydney, whoſe virtuous deeds never || 


relaxed upon duty, and at other times 
had fewer intervals than moſt men, thought 
the intentions of the teſtator not ſuffici- 
ently clear in the expreſſion —“ Upon her 
marriage with Lord Viſcount Beauclaire;”” 
therefore, in order to provide againſt. all 
contin- 
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contingencies, inſerted © at the age of 
nineteen, whether married or unmarried.” 
The propriety of this clauſe was conſent- 
ed to by the Colonel, and, after the moſt 
faithful promife of ſecrecy, the conference 
cloſed. 1 


CHAP. 


CHAP. XIV. 


ELVIRA had been informed of her 
uncle's death, by her friend Mrs. Ray- 


mond, on the following day; the ſudden- 
neſs of which contributed in no {ſmall de- 
gree to heighten her concern. She was 


by this time in poſſeſſion of the Colonel's 
letter, acquainting her with the bequelt * 


of ten thouſand pounds on her marriage 


with Beauclaire, or when ſhe entered her 


_ nineteenth year, ſhould that take place 


prior to the former event. ——Delicacy. 


withheld her from every inquiry as. to the 
diſpoſal of her uncle's eſtates. She had 
too much ſincerity. to wiſh: them in the 
poſſeſſion of his widow ; and the ſilence 
which the Colonel had here obſerved was 
a rule to her. | | 


Lord 
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Lord Beauclaire's arrival was now ſhortly 
expected. The anxiety of her mind, dur- 
ing his abſence, had been known only to 
herfe}f. Her underſtanding would often 
ſuggeſt the uſefulneſs of fortitude ; but 
the heart would as often interpoſe, and 
Elvira could not reſiſt this complacent 
monitor. — With her friends her manners 
were lively and unreſerved; but to ſtrangers 
diffident and rather cool, with a ſtrict ad- 
herence to propriety towards all. She 
poſſeſſed faſhionable eaſe, but no one in- 
gredient of its duplicity.-Mr. Shallow 
ſtood by himſelf. the object of her par- 
ticular diſlike ; but Mr. Sydney, from his 
own perſonal merits and the attachment 
of the Raymonds, poſſeſſed her high eſ- 
emit co i . 

The former had often felt no ſmall 
vexation at the diffcrence of her behavi- 
our towards Sydney and himſelf, from 
the mortification to which his vanity was 
expoled, and never ſuffered an occaſion. 
to paſs without. attempting a ſharp cut, 

againſt, 
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againſt her friend; for whether his allu- 
ſions were apt, or otherwiſe, he was ſel- 
dom at the trouble to examine. 

Elvira, who never noticed his obſerva- 
tions unleſs pointedly addrefſed to her, 
became, from that very cauſe, the perſon 
uſually diſtinguiſhed ; but whenever he 
ſurpaſſed the rules of good-breeding, (a 
relaxation in which he frequently indulged 
himſelf), ſhe would give him--to under- 
ſtand, in a conciſe ſentence, that the flowers 
of his rhetoric. were too luxuriant. But 
Shallow's ingenuity could not even ex- 
tract compliment from ſarcaſm, provided 
that it came from Miſs Mordaunt. There 
were moments in which he foretold a ten- 
derneſs on- her part; at others that her 


affections were devoted to Sydney. For 


Eord Beauclaire's abſence, and the ſilence 
which had been obſerved in regard tc 
that engagement, 
ſuſpicion. 

The reader will be convinced, by thi: 
time, that Shallow had no pretenſions ei 
| thet 


prevented any poſſible 
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ther to love or eſteem; his heart was too 
cold to feel the former, and his under- 
ſtanding never went in ſearch of better 


qualities than his own. An undiſciplined 
character he had no objection to, as that 


afforded an opportunity for experience to 


prune: but he had vanity to ſupport, and 


the reputation of a gallant man. He had 


cheriſhed a lucky hint, that gallantry de- 


termines the true ſpirit of character; and, 
finding the outlines correct, was deter- 
mined the figure ſhould not be deficient 
in colouring and expreſſion. But as it 
frequently happens to geniuſſes of the 
ſhallow claſs, that their attention being 
more fixed upon the applauſe of the au- 


dience than the deſign of their part, ſuc- 
ceſs ſeldom attends their performance; 


with as many eccentric talents as would 


have ſerved at leaſt half a dozen reaſon- 


able characters: ſtill Shallow was not de- 
ficient in ſome good qualities. He was 
charitable and generous. His intentions 
were not diſhoneſt; but imagination taking 
in all the different views of his fubjeR at 

the 
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the ſame time, gave his conduct. a very 
unfavourable appearance; and his errors 


were more frequently attributed to want 
of principle than reflection. 


Lord Beauclaire was hourly WS 
and Shallow ſet out for Portſmouth to 
and to be the firſt 
to communicate to his friend, Miſs Mor- 
daunt's intended marriage with Mr. Syd- 
ney. But his Lordſhip having met with: 
letters at Spithead, acquainting him with 
his father's dangerous illnefs, haſtened to 
Paris, where the Earl then was, and diſ- 
patched an expreſs. to that effet᷑t to ay. 


welcome his arrival, 


Colonel, 


In a few days the French mail yea 
letters to the whole family, containing a 
favourable account, and the one to Elvira 


expreſſed the moſt ardent impatience for 
their meeting, which was ſure to take place 


immediately as his father could under 
take the journey. His tenderneſs and at- 
tachment were, if poſſible, more c animated | 


than ever. 


Elvira, 


<a 


Elvira, whoſe feelings were equally alive, 
could not but ſecretly lament. the cauſe of 
this delay, though her heart repreſented 
him, at the ſame time, more amiable and 
more deſerving her regard by ſuch an in- 
ſtance of filial affection. But, in her an- 
ſwer, urged many laudable reaſons for 
remaining at Paris, till the Earl could ſup- 


port the fatigue of travelling with perfect 


ſafety. 

Beauclaire, judging by his own heart 
what her's muſt experience, was more en- 
raptured than ever. The death of Sir 
Charles had been communicated to him 
both by the Colonel and Elvira in the 
firſt inſtance, and ſhortly after particulars 
of her uncle's will as far as it regarded 
herſelf. She was too confident of Beau- 
claire's affection to entertain a moment's 
doubt of his ſentiment's towards her, though 
her preſent fortune was ſunk infinitely be- 
low her uncle's promiſe. Theſe letters had 
not reached to that; the intelligence came 
to him by accident ſhortly after his arrival 

al 
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at Paris —Concluding from the time which 
had intervened, the ſame had been for- 
warded; yet, being on the ſpot, thought 
he might as well make a few inquiries him- 
ſelf into the Baronet's finances. | 

The regular application was to the wi- 
dow; but, from the impreſſion he had re- 
ceived of this alliance, he could have wiſhed 
for information from any other quarter. 
A cloſe attendance on his father prevent- 
ing any round-about 1 inquiry, he deter- 
mined on a vilit. 

Her Ladyſhip received him with high 

deference and humility, having imbibed 
very high ideas of conſequence and con- 
deſcenſion to a lord. 
Beauclaire introduced his ſubjeR, touch- 
ed lightly upon the death of good Sir 
Charles, and then came quickly to the 
point. She roſe and fetched the will ; 
but, had a thunderbolt fallen at his feet, 
he could not have been more ſurpriſed 
than on reading its contents. | 

She aſſured his Lordſhip, “ que, Mon- 


eur, feu ſon mari, ne ſe laiſſoit jamais in- 


flue 
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flue de qui que ce ſoit' “ that her huſ- 
band never, never ſuffered himſelf to be 
influenced by any one: that his niece, 


during her viſit in Paris, had entirely for- 


feited his good opinion, giving herſelf up 
to every ſort of diſſipation was always 
diftraite, pre-occupee ; and, in ſhort, diſ- 


covered a turn of mind highly mortifying 


to his feelings. 
Lord Beauclaire here interrupted, in- 


forming her, Miſs Mordaunt was the lady 


whom he hoped ſhortly to have the ho- 
nour of calling his wife. 


Ah! pour ga, oui, ſaid ſhe, © fi vous 


etiez, Monſieur de Sydney.“ 

He impatiently urged her to tell him 
what ſhe meant by her reply. 

“ Sans facon, milor, le voila.” —She 


informed him that a perſon of the name of 
Sydney had been ſent to demand an inter- 


view, accompanied by the ſteward, about 


a fortnight after Sir Charles's death. — 
This ſhe declined, “étant abſorbee de 


chagrin;“ but that, regardleſs of her ſitua- 


tion 7 
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tion, he had compelled the porier to let 
him in, with threats, if he refuſed, of carry- 


ing him before the Municipality, That 


he forced his way through ſeveral apart- 
ments, and abruptly entered her boudoir 
during her devotions with her Confeſſor; 
and, in the preſence of the Holy Father, 
inſulted her in the moſt opprobrious terms: 

that he was engaged to Miſs Mordaunt; 


but finding Sir Charles had thought proper 
to leave her entirely to the affections of 


her aunt, his violence ſo increaſed that 
St. Pierre, alarmed at her perſonal danger, 
rang for the protection of her ſervants. 


It is reported Mr. Sydney is much attach- 
ed to her, and that their nuptials will 


ſhortly take place. 

The conflict in Beauclaire's mind de- 
prived him ſome moments of utterance. 
Perceiving ſhe had rouſed the turbulent 
paſſions of reſentment and jealouſy, her 
point was gained; and addrefling him in 
a complacent tone —“ S'1l etoit queſtion 


de mi lor Beauclaire j'lavais conſigne-la 


moile 
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moitié de mon revenu—mais helas! 


His Lordſhip expreſſed his thanks as well 
as he was able, and took leave. 
On his return he found two kts, 


which, upon opening, contained the ſe- 


veral letters written upon this event. On 
referring to the cover, found they arrived 
at Jamaica two days after he had quitted 
the 1fland, and forwarded by the Antelope 
irigate then failing for England. The 
Colonel's firſt packet contained no more 
than Sir Charles's death ; but the ſecond 
differed very widely from what he had 


Juſt heard Ten thouſand pounds is the 
legacy bequeathed by her uncle, and, on 


ſuch conditions, which he would have 
eſtimated, but a few hours before, at an 
invaluable price.” Scarcely could he be- 
lieve what he ſaw, or what he heard. 
'The whole was enchantment, enveloped 
in doubt and myſtery. 

He read the Colonel's a ſecond time. 
Theairof ſympathy which breathed through 


| the whole till gave it the appearance of 


truth. | | 
Vol. II. 1 He 
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He then read Elvira's, weighed every 
fentence, endeavoured by all the inge- 
nuity of miſconſtruction to develope her 
motives. .. . It was not to be done and 
he rolled up the papers, and was haſten- 
ing, almoſt unconſcious of what he did, 
to refute ſuch baſe and atrocious calumny, 
when a ſervant entered to acquaint his 


Lordſhip an Engliſh gentleman was below, 


and impatient to be admitted. His atten- 
tion being wholly abſorbed, the ſervant 
repeated the meſſage. 

« No—not at home.” 

The man had but left the room when he 
Tang his bell, and afked the name, 

« Mr. Shallow.” 

« Shall be down immediately.“ 

He then unrolled the papers —read El- 
vira's letter a third time: her affection 
was more tender than ever. The ani- 
mated pleaſure with which ſhe congratu- 
lated his late victory the enchanting ſcenes 
of domeſtic happineſs, repreſented in ſuch 
harmony and innocence, expreſſed with a 
pathos and energy that penetrated to the 

| ſoul : 
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ſoul; and at the very moment her heart 
was devoted to another. ... . . It was not in 
nature. The ſuſpicion was injurious to 
ber honour— the aſperſion too invidious 
. 

Here the ſervant entered to acquaint his 
Lordſhip Mr. Shallow had waited two 


hours, and concluded his viſit had eſcaped 


recollection.— He haſtened down. — The 


uſual ceremonies over, and inquiries after 


Engliſh friends, Shallow began by ſome 
faſhionable anecdotes, and continued in 
this ſtrain ſome time; when accidentally 
finding himſelf at the end of a period, 
aſked Beauclaire, if it was not too ridi- 
culous for credit? - But he was talking 
to himſelf. | 

The queſtion being repeated, in order 
to get rid of it, replied, © that he told a 
ſtory with a good grace.” 

This gave him confidence. Finding his 
companion ſatisfied, he ſatisfied himſelf, — 
« So, after all, who do you think our 
great heireſs has made choice of ?—Surely 
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the laſt in the world one ſhould have ſup- 
poſed congenial with her taſte. .... Dieu 
merci!—This is not the age for deſpair, 


when we ſee old bachelor Beaux contend 


for conqueſt, and carry off the prize be- 


fore imagination has time to ſound a re- 
great.” | 

Beauclaire who heard only the laſt word, 
« Retreat! exclaimed he; why, a 
more complete victory was never one.— 
The enemy were more than double the 
number, and we fairly beat them off the 
field to a man—then what do you call a 
retreat? 

Shallow ſtared, as well he POT and, 
not being very ſucceſsful in metaphor, 
felt no inclination to return to the engage- 


ment. | 8 
A dead filence prevailed for ſome time, 
when Shallow thought he would venture 


the ſtory as he conceived it. 
« So, Miſs Mordaunt - - - -- - 5 


« Who did you ſay, Miſs 1 
Well—what of Miſs Mordaunt?“ 


Shallow 
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Shallow drew back his chair a few 
2 4 Is only going to be mar- 


" wen, Shallow, and any thing ex- 
traordinary that Miſs Mordaunt ſhould 
marry ? ”” | 

0 No—no”—replied Shallow, « there 
is nothing extraordinary—but her choice!“ 

* And what ſingularity does that im- 
111 

« Come, come, Beauclaire, you mean 
to be jocular.” 

« The laſt thing in my thoughts!“ 
Why, when forty can bid defiance to 
twenty-five, does it not humble the _— 
of us young men?“ : 

« Whois forty ?—What do you mean 7, 

« Why, furely Sydney is forty at leaſt, 

.. Yes, my friend, a treaty of marriage 
78 2 on foot between Sydney and 
Miſs Mordaunt.”” 

Beauclaire ſtarted from his en ſtalk. 
ed acroſs the room, approached Shallow 
in a menacing attitude—but could not 
ſpeak.— The latter, not a little appalled at 
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Beauclaire's violence, aſſured him, with 
great meekneſs, he meant but to enter- 
tain, and to give him the advantage of a 
plaiſantarie on his arrival.” 

Beauclaire, in. the utmoſt agitation, 
ſternly obſerved, “ that if he meant a 
joke upon any ſubject in which Miſs Mor- 
daunt was concerned, it would not be re- 
ceived as ſuch by him; and if he had any 
matter of fact to communicate, to let him 
have it inſtantly.“ - Miſs Mordaunt's 


attention to Mr. Sydney, his conſtant viſits 


at the Colonel's, and the report of an ap- 
proaching marriage, (which Mr. Sydney's 
manners confirmed), were the grounds upon 
which he had formed his opinion. 


Beauclaire liſtened attentively to this 
account, which correſponded with what 


Lady Luſignan had related; and apolo- 
giſing to Shallow for quitting him ſo r 
ly, left the room. 

The latter, having failed in his ſubject 
of entertainment, was not ſorry to find 
himſelf at liberty, and for ſome time bade 
adieu to his friend. 


All 
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All the different paſſions of love, re- 
fentment, jealouſy, and revenge, ruſhed 
like a torrent upon his mind. Satisfaction 
from Sydney was the firſt meaſure, and 
then from the Colonel, who had treaehe- 
rouſly forfeited his truſt, and expoſed the 
youth, innocence, and inexperience of 
Elvira to the arts of low diſſimulation; 
and, under the maſk of friendſhip; triumph 
over his credulous friend. But Sydney 
was the immediate object of his revenge. 
Stimulated by every dreadful reflection, 


he determined on ſending: him a e 0 


the inſtant he reached Dover. 
The Earl, ſenſibly affected at this ſud- 
den change in his ſon, urged him to con- 
fidence; aſſuring him, with the moſt fer- 
vent and pathetic tenderneſs, that, be the 
ſubjett what it may, it ſhould be ſure to 
receive his warmeſt ſympathy. 
|  Beauclaire ſaw the precipice on which 
he was advancing, and the ſudden danger 
which threatened him; but his ſpirit, raſh: 
and daring. in this enterpriſe, refuſed to- 
E 4. acknow 
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acknowledge any efforts but his on to 
reſcue him from deſtruction. He thanked 
his generous father, but replied, the cauſe 
of his affliction was not of a nature to 
communicate that his preſence in Eng- 
land was immediately requifite— that his 
honour demanded it. The Earl was 
ſilent, but gave orders for his own de- 
parture at the ſame time. 
tleman conſoled himſelf with the reflection, 
that this violent conflict of paſſions. muſk 


ſhortly exhauſt itſelf, and diſpoſe his ſon. 


to liſten to the calm diQates of reaſon. 
On the third day they reached Dover, 
but not a word eſcaped his lips. This. 
awful flence was, if poſſible, more alarm- 
ing than his former impetuoſity. The 
poor Earl was. ſtill in a very feeble ſtate, 
and wholly unequal to the affliction with, 
which he had now to. cantend. He had 
exerted all his endeavours. to prevail upon 
his ſon to unboſom his diſtreſs, and they had 


proved ineffectual. The ſtruggle had ex- 


hauſted his ſtrength, and ſunk him into. 
a penſive 


The old gen- 
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0 
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a penſive melancholy. The paſſage, thougnn 
ſhort, brought on a fever, and confined 
him for ſome days to his bed. 

Beauclaire, though ablorbed by grief, 
felt every pang of paternal ſorrow, and,. 
by ſilent acts of the moſt endearing ten- 
derneſs; pathetically lamented a misfortune 
he could not relieve.” | | 

| This diftrefling ſcene was oblerved! by 

| the innkeeper, which, added to the ſer- 

I vants afflidtion, who ſeemed to partake ſo 

ffeelingly in their maſter's ſufferings, de- 
termined him to communicate his appre- 

Ihenſions to a gentleman, who arrived on 

> [the preceding day, and whoſe benevolent 
countenance he thought a certain indi- 

> [eation of ſuccour. The gentleman de- 

 Plired to ſpeak to one of his e e 8. 

fſſervants, and wrote as follows: e 

« Mr. H. would apologiſe. for the li- 

L 

1 


berty of this introduction, had he any 
other motive than has ariſen from the 
humanity of bis hoſt. This urges him 
o ſay, if the preſence of a perſon; well 
experienced: in the viciſſitudes of life, 
„„ =. 
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can knit conſolation, or alleviate af- 
fliction, a verbal anſwer to that effect will 
be ſufficient.“ 

Addreſſed to the Earl of Sefton. 

His Lordſhip deſired his ſon to read it, 
railing his aged eyes, anxiouſly impatient 
for the contents. The philanthropy of the 
_ writer was too lively in the recollection 
of every Britiſh boſom not to entitle this 
attention to the moſt grateful reception. 
 Beauclaire followed the ſervant; but 
Mr. H. gave him the meeting in order to- 
avoid the embarraſiment of an abrupt in- 
terview, and joined him to his father's 
apartment. He went up to his Lordſhip's 


bedſide, and, cordially preſſing his hand, 


ſat down. Beauclaire left them together. 
The Earl fixed his eyes in his gentle coun- 
tenance: the ſignal was inſtantly obſerved. 
« Unboſom your diſtreſs here, my Lord, 
where it ſhall find not only an aſylum, but, 
I truſt, a friend and comforter !”* 

The Earl related with energy, though 
in a faint voice, the ſubject of his ſorrow A 
and lamented, with deep anguiſh, that he 
ſhould 


7 
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ſhould moſt W leave the l with 
out a full conviQtion of his ſon' s integrity. 
Mr. H. endeavoured to bring his mind to 
a cheerful reſignation, whatever might be 
the event. | 

« Let us (ſaid he) ſtin endeavour to pre- 
ſerve to ourſelves this reward that we 
have borne our ſorrows with manly dig- 
nity. But remember, my friend, the dread 
of future evils is, in moſt caſes, greater than 
the evil itſelf, and that paſt misfortunes are 

aggravated by lamenting them. That af- 
fiction, harſh and rigid as it may appear, 
when well ſuſtained, never yet failed to 
bring with it an honourable recompence. 
What does not our excellent moraliſt teach 
us on this ſubject that 


« Sweet are the uſes of adverſity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 8 
Wears yet a precious jewel on his head.“ 


Exert the powers you ſtill poſſeſs, and rely. 
with confidence on ſucceſs: and if you 
wall not think me an enthuſiaſt, let me alſo 
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recal to your recollection, that the calamr- 
ties, as well as the delights of life, are but 
for a ſeaſon ; and that he who has enjoyed 
the latter with becoming humility, has no- 
thing to dread from a different ſcene. of 
action.“ : 

The Earl felt himfelf much relieved by his 
friend's diſcourſe, and Mr. H. left him for 
a few hours. 5 

After reflecting very earneſtly on the 
ſituation of the father and ſon, what could 
demand ſuch inflexible ſilence, and by what 
means his ſervices could be acceptable with- 


out interference, Lord Beauclaire knock- 


ed, and was admitted. 

His Lordſhip expreſſed his obligations to 
Mr. H. for his friendly attention to his 
father; and, after repeating what he had 
fo ſtrenuouſly maintained, that the ſubje& 


was not of a nature to be communicated, - 


ſolicited Mr. H. 's further benevolence in 
perfetting the cure he had fo kindly be- 


gun, and continue to his father the indul- 
gence of his ſociety during his own ſhort 


abſence in town, Mr, H. replied, with a 
complacent 


— 


tl 
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complacent but expreſſive earneſtneſs, that 
the propriety of that ſtep muſt depend 
upon the motive which called for it that 
he was not the man actuated by a deſire 
of penetrating the receſſes of affliction, 
further than as ſuch an inquiry might en- 
able him to relieve it, yet he feared that 
in the preſent inſtance he might appear 
influenced by other circumſtances, his 
_ Lordſhip having implied a direct negative 
by his preceding obſervation. 

Lord Beauclaire apologiſed for a con- 
duct apparently fo ungenerous, in ſolicit- 
ing a confidence he could not deſerve. 
But, as the ſubje&.in queſtion involved in 
it the fate of ſome of his neareſt and deareſt 
friends, he was perfuaded that Mr. H. was 
the laſt man to accept a truſt, which could 
not be repoſed without the violation of 
integrity and honour. 

Mr. H. obſerved, that integrity could 
bear but one conſtruction; but that ho- 
nour, in faſhionable life, admitted of vari- 
ous modifications, and was more frequently 
the impulſe of paſſion than a ſteady guide 
tO 
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to ward off danger and ignominy: that the 


paſſions were the rocks: and ſhoals upon 
which humanity ſplit; and while we ſuffer 
ourſelves to be thus direQed, is it to be 
wondered at that ſo many raſh adventurers 
periſh in the. purſuit?—© Am I, then, to 


infer, Sir, that the paſſions were entruſted” 


to us for uſeleſs purpoſes ?- By no means: 
To their influence we are indebted for all 


that is amiable in man —that we are ex- 


cited to the beſt and nobleſt purpoſes —- 


that our conceptions are grand, our ſenti- 


ments elevated, our attions honourable:. 


It is by them that the human ſoul attains 
thoſe ſublime heights, from which it ſur- 
veys the full extent and dignity of its na- 
ture. To counteraQ- and control them 


is all that will be expected from us. I 


may appear to your Lordſhip rather pri- 
mitive in my ideas; but long experience 
has made me conſider the misfortunes of 
life as more immediately the conſequence 
of our own miſcondut than accident, or 


vVant of charity in mankind.” 


Beauclaire 
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Beauclaire liſtened with earneſt atten- 
tion, and with that candour, which entirely 
met Mr. H.'s character, offered to relate 
every particular, provided that he would 
receive them without perſonal diſtinttion. 
Mr. H. replied that his Lordſhip muſt be 
aware of the impoſſibility of receiving them 
in confidence: that his father would feel 
it hard to be denied: that truſt, which had 
been extorted by the: importunity. of a 
ſtranger; and whether that very circum- 
ſtance might not render his ſervices uſe- 
leſs by exciting miſtruſt, or, at beſt, by 
alarming apprehenſions? “ I do not mean 
to beg the queſtion, my Lord; but it is 
too evident you have ſome violent object 
in contemplation, and the reſtraint which 
your father's ſituation now impoſes may 
ſave you from a life of anguiſh and re- 
E iltas:- 

No! Mr. H. Thave been injured in the 
tendereſt part every earthly bleſſing trea- 
cherouſly wreſted from me. . . anguiſh may 
be my. portion, but remorſe never ſhall... 
My honour is my life—to- that every tie 
N * 
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of exiſtence is rivetted. . . . Filial affection 
and duty I truſt to feel, and reſpett as 
highly as any man but, in competition 
with honour, is a mere phantom! 


He that is robb'd, not wanting what is ſtolen 
* Let him not know it, and he's not robb'd at all. 


« Had the object of my affection been 
diſhonourable, time and reflection would 
have reconciled me to its loſs; had I been 
_enllaved by the paſſions, to reaſon I muſt 
have been indebted for my freedom, and 
the horrors-of captivity would have ap- 
peared but as a dream. But what did ſhe 
not pofſeſs?— Every thing that was great 


and amiable in woman:—a form on which 


angelic beauty had diffuſed its higheſt 
charms—a mind fplendid in every gift— 
refined ſenttment—an expreſſion in which: 
every ſoft attraction dwelt; and, with all: 


theſe, a heart ſuſceptible of the moſt pure 


and exalted pleaſures !, . ... . Her firſt, her 
deareſt vow ſhe pledged to me;. to me 
alone.— With what enchanting eloquence: 
| | | did. 


did ſhe repeat on our laſt farewel— Yes, 
Beauclaire, affection is interwoven vith 
remembrance. Then caſting a look upon 
a miniature I had juſt given her— And 


this (ſaid ſhe) ſhall be my faithful taliſman ; 


whatever evil aſſails, or danger threatens, 
a firm friend you ſhall ever find in your 
Elvira. —As ſhe ſpoke, the parting tear 


trickled in her radiant eye, and the ſmile . 


of heavenly love beamed on her bluſhing 
cheek.*”* He now ſunk back into the chair, 


and, for a few moments, his countenance 


expreſſed the moft pathetic ſorrow. 


Mr. H. was happy to perceive this fa- 


vourable diſpoſition, and endeavoured, by 
the warmeſt ſympathy, to keep his mind 
open to ſuch tender impreſſions ; but the 
idea inſtantly fled, when Beauclaire, look- 
ing earneſtly at Mr. H. 

„Sir, {ſaid he), by the misfortune of 
my father's illneſs I have had letlure for 
reflection -I am neither hurried by the 


impetuolity of love, nor yet by reſentment... 


But this l:pſe of time has had no other 
effect than confirming my firſt reſolutions. 
Reaſon 
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Reaſon is no leſs formidable than paſſion, 
though its attacks may be leſs violent; but 
it takes a ſucceſsful aim, and, by one blow, 
defeats its adverſary.” | 
Mr. H. now fully appriſed of his ſitua- 
tion, aſſured him of his tendereſt com- 
miſeration; and then aſked if he were in 
poſſeſſion of ſuch. evidence as to juſtify 
accuſation ? 
© Indubitably ſo— the ſtrongeſt poſſible: 
But though I have ſo long infringed on 
your attention, permit me, Sir, to obſerve, 
that I ſeek no other redreſs than what. 
juſtice demands, and' this is not to be 
delayed. To- morrow, at an early hour, 
I ſet off for town; and though I cannot 
but repeat my wiſhes in regard to my fa- 
ther, I can no further enforce the ſubject 
than as it ſhall concur, in all points, with 
your judgment. . . . . The little which has 
eſcaped me, in the unreſerve of conver= 
ſation, I am confident you will not com- 
ment on with ſeverity, nor yet ſuffer it to- 
come to my father's knowledge. M y return 
is uncertain; but, by your permiſſion, Sir, 
immediate. 


immediate information ſhall be diſpatched 
to you?“ | 
« My Lord, you muſt give me a pa- 
tient hearing. Delicacy and reſpett to 
your diftreſs have hitherto kept me ſilent: 
but I cannot be witneſs of a complication 
of miſery, into which you are involving 
both yourſelf and all that is dear to you, 
without offering ſome arguments to your 
conlideration. . , . . You are not to learn, 
my Lord, that the higheſt act in the mind 
of man is to maintain a calm but ſteady 
fortitude in the midſt of danger; and that 
it is. more by conduct than courage that 
I the nobleſt enterprizes prove ſucceſsful. 
7 In the common intercourſe of life there 
may be few occaſions to call forth the great 
f and eminent virtues: but he who has not 
I ſhaken off all regard to the dictates of his 
own mind, concerning good and evil, will 
have ſo employed his leiſure hours that he 
is never to be taken unprepared. It is not 
under the dominion of paſſion that we 
| liſten to the reproofs of probity and juſtice. 
be ſlave ſeldom returns to liberty with 
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* 


the freedom he once enjoyed. All in- 
dependence and energy of charaQter are 
deſtroyed, and he looks back upon his 
captivity with pangs the moſt agoniſing to 


a virtuous mind, when he reflects that he 


yielded to a tyranny which a brave re- 


fiſtance might have eaſily repelled. 


© In a moral and religious ſenſe, the 
forgiveneſs of injuries has ever been 
eſteemed one of the brighteſt virtues. — 
Read the annals of Greece and Rome, 
where, at a certain period, every moral 
excellence had attained the nobleſt height. 
Magnanimity was then the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ing characteriſtics. 

* Pardon me, my Lord, if I ſpeak with 
more unreſerve than our ſhort acquaintance 
can juſtify ; but the intereſt I feel on this 
ſubject will chim, I truſt, your forgive- 
neſs. 

« I infer, from what you have ſaid, that 
the motive of your journey is to adjuſt an 
affair of honour. Agreeable to the max- 
uns of the world, the ſword, or piſtol, is 


| the only reſource; and to launch into 


eternity 
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eternity under the ſtrongeſt impreſſions of 
guilt, or take away the Iffe of your ad- 
verſary, the only reparation it can re- 
ceive. 

« Is this imaginary heroiſm to be put 
in competition with that firm and ſedate 
courage which can execute the commands 
of reaſon and conſcience; maintain the 
dignity of our nature, and the ſtation aſ- 
ſigned us; enable us to repel the ſtings of 
calumny, the ſhafts of reſentment, and 
boldly confide on our own ſtrength ? 

« Cuſtoms and prepoſſeſſions have ſo far 
prevailed over an unthinking world, that 
diſtreſſed virtue may be leſs efteemed than 
ſucceſsful vice; and, in things of ſmall 
conſideration, it may poſſibly be for good 
purpoſes that the ſenſe of other men ought 
to influence. But it goes no further. In 
concerns, where truth and honour are en- 
gaged, the mind reſts on its own baſis; 
and ſtands, or falls, according to the 
ſtrength and weakneſs of its defence.— 
Happy for us this world is not the arbiter 
of our fate; and that there is a tribunal 

from 


from which there can be no appeal, where 
we ſhall ſtand in preſence of the Supreme 
Being to receive the ſentence due to our 
conduct. | 
© Let a man's innocence be (as Dr. 
Sherlock ſays) what it may; let his vir- 
tues riſe to the higheſt perfection attain- 
able in this life — ſtill there will be, in him, 
ſo many ſecret ſins, ſo many human frailties, 
ſo many offences of ignorance, paſſion, and 
prejudice, ſo many unguarded words and 
thoughts; in ſhort, ſo many defedts in his 
beſt actions, that, without the advantage 
of ſuch an expiation and atonement as 
Chriſtianity has revealed to us, it is im- 
poſſible he ſhould be able to ſtand before 
his Sovereign Judge.“ 
Then what will be the lot of him 
who commits a crime which muſt ſurvive 
even the poſlibility of repentance ; and, 
with a ſoul polluted by blood, ruſh into 
the preſence of his Maker !.. . Thou art 
the man !—ſtart with horror at the ſcene 
before you! It appals humanity—it ſtrikes 
like 
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Iike a flaſh of lightning from the dark tre- 
mendous cloud, and ſhivers you to atoms! 
Beauclaire was ſo ſenſibly affected, that 
his friend began to hope he might be ef- 
fectually diverted from his deſign ; but on 
Joining the. Earl at dinner his. Lordſhip 
was not there. On deſiring he might be 
informed, an elderly ſervant of the Earl's 
ſaid, in a tremulous voice, “ that Lord 
Beauclaire had left Dover more than an 
| hour;*”” and, unoblerved by his maſter, 
put a note into Mr. H.'s hand. This was 
not the moment to open it, perſuaded it 
could not be of a nature to afford conſo- 
lation. | 
Every ſympathetic care and tenderneſs 
were adminiſtered by this excellent man; 
and on the following day he and che Earl 
ſet our for London. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XV. 


Tux Colonel was much ſurpriſed that 


letters had not been received from Beau- 
claire, and began to fear the Earl was 
dead, or his ſituation ſuch as wholly to 
require his ſon's attention, But theſe 
reaſons were too futile to ſatisfy the anxi- 
ous ſuſpenſe of his friends. Elvira be- 
gan to be very uneaſy. Her laſt letter 
had not been anſwered; nor had a line 
been received ſince his firſt arrival at Paris. 
Mr. Sydney, who did not viſit at Berkeley 


Square ſo frequently as uſual, from a de- 


licacy readily interpreted, called one 
morning as Mrs. Raymond and Elvira 
were ſtepping into the carriage, and, after 
talking with them a few minutes, went in 
to the Colonel. They had not been long 

| together 
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together before a letter was brought to the 
latter. On opening it, it contained only 
a note to himſelf, with a letter ſealed, 
directed -The Hon. Mr. Sydney. 

« This is ſurely Beauclaire s hand,” ſaid 
the Colonel. 

« Lord Viſcount Beauclaire will eſteem 
it an honour, if Colonel Raymond would 
forward the encloſed, his Lordſhip being 
unacquainted with Mr. Sydney's s town re- 
ſidence.“ 

Mr. Sydney's as follows: 


ns 95. 
« In conſequence of two reports md 
me, on the moſt indubitable authority, 
chat overtures of marriage have long ſince 
been propoſed by you to Miſs Mordaunt, 
and accepted by that lady, I have only 
to obſerve, that as the ſame honour had 
been conferred on me previous to my 
departure for the Weſt Indies, the ſa- 
tisfaction due to a prior claim cannot be 
delayed. 
Vol. II. 1 « On 
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* On Friday morning, at ſeven o clock, 
1 ſhall depend 1 meeting you in Hyde 
Park. 

« I have the honour to be, 
Sir, | 
« Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
« BEAUCLAIRE.” 


The Colonel looked at Mr. Sydney with 


aw ful aſtoniſhment, and the ſurpriſe of the 


latter was not leſs. — © What my Lord Beau- 
claire can mean I am wholly at a loſs to 
imagine ; but I ſhall certainly be faithful to 
the appointment?” —And he wrote to that 
effect notwithſtanding the Colonel's earneſt 
entreaties to the contrary: nor would he 
queſtion the meſſenger. The Colonel felt 


"this attack on the character of his noble 


friend more acutely than if it had been 
made upon himſelf. Such an atrocious 
calumny could not have been invented 
but by ſome perſon in habits of intimacy 
with the family. The Colonel moſt ſo— 


| ny aſſured Mr. Sydney, that not a 


ſyllable 


1 


ſyllable had ever eſcaped his lips. Of 


this he was fully convinced. Beſides, the 


charge was in itſelf ſo baſe a falſehood, 

that no other refutation could be made 

than what Mr. Sydney was prepared for. 
The Colonel, unknown to his friend, 


ſent immediately to the Earl's houſe to - 


inquire if Lord Beauclaire had been there, 
and if he had, or that any intelligence 
could be given where he was to be found, to 
ſignify to his Lordſhip he ſhould call upon 
him at fix o'clock. But his arrival was 
not known. The Colonel ſent to ſeveral 
other places, but to no purpoſe. How to 


diſcloſe ſuch an event to Elvira exceeded 


all his efforts. But, in order to avoid ob- 


ſervation or inquiry, he returned home with 


Mr. Sydney, leaving a note for Mrs. Ray- 
mond, to ſay he ſhould not dine at home. 
Mr. Sydney made a final arrangement of 
his affairs, and, through the whole day, was 
perfectly compoſed and cheerful. The honeſt 
Colonel, in the midſt of his affliction, could 
not but admire his friend's fortitude. Such 
ſentiments were exactly his own : but when 
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he reflected on the noble line of conduct 
he had purſued, and the recent acts of 
magnanimity to which he probably would 
fall a ſacrifice, every feeling of ſcorn and 
indignation roſe in his mind. Sydney en- 
deavoured to make light of the matter, 
however it might end; but he could not 
bring his friend to think calmly of ſuch an 
awful ſeparation. Late in the evening 
they parted; the Colonel promiſing to be 
on the ground a quarter before ſeven. 

On his return he found Mrs. Raymond 
alone as he expected, Elvira being gone 
to a ball with Lady Cleaveland. His diſ- 
treſſed countenance led inſtantly to the 
queſtion. But ſuch was the ſhock to Mrs. 
Raymond, that the Colonel could with dif- 
ficulty keep her from fainting. 

Her affection for this amiable young 
pair was almoſt maternal; and her eſteem 
for Mr. Sydney ſo heightened by his late 
diſintereſted conduct, that it was not poſ- 
ſible to rejoice at the felicity of the former, 
without mingling a tear of pity to the hope- 
leſs fate of her generous friend. 

| The 
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The delicate ſituation in which Elvira 
now ſtood withheld all communication 
for the preſent ; and Lord Beauclaire ap- 
peared in every ſenſe highly reprehenſible. 
Admitting that ſuch a rumour had reached 
him, he had experienced too many real 
acts of friendſhip from the Colonel to 
Juſtify the raſh ſtep he had taken. A pre- 
vious application to him was a reſpett 


clearly his due. Elvira being immediately 


under his and Mrs. Raymond's protection, 
no propoſal of marriage was likely to have 
been made, much leſs received, but by 
their concurrence. 

Admitting this to their reſponſibility 
ſhould have been the firſt appeal. Though 
Mrs. Raymond filently agreed to all the 
Colonel had advanced, yet, well knowing 
the impetuoſity of men in points of ho- 
nour, ſhe dreaded her very looks leſt they 


ſhould ſtimulate the indignation, which, by 


this time, had gained no weak aſcendency 

over his regard for Beauclaire. 
Soft and gentle as was the Colonel's 
temper, he was a lion when provoked, 
| F 3 and 
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and ingratitude to others was a crime he 


did not readily forgive. But here it was 
a ſecond conſideration; for an event, ag- 
gravated by ſuch multiplied evils, left 
little leiſure to reflect _ private ſuf- 
ferings. 

He did not Fan ſay he was to ) be 
Mr. Sydney's ſecond; but this Mrs. Ray- 
mond expeted. It was an indiſpenſible 
attention. He ordered himſelf to be called 
at an early hour, to be in time for an ex- 
planation before Sydney arrived. 

The clock ſtruck fix when he reached 
the appointed place, where he walked about 
watching the motion of every leaf in hopes 
of ſeeing Beauclaire. 
before ſeven his Lordſhip arrived, accom- 
panied by a gentleman, who, when they 
came nearer, the Colonel ſaw to be Major 
D*Arcy. The Colonel and Beauclaire 
bowed, and remained ſilent. Major D' Ar- 
cy aſſured the Colonel he was heartily 


ſorry to meet him upon ſuch an occaſion ; 


but that he was in hopes the affair might 
be ſettled at a leſs expence than by ſhed- 
ding 


Preciſely a quarter 
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ding the blood of two reſpectable men. 
Here Beauclaire interrupted, by ſaying,. 
he knew of no compromiſe that could be. 
accepted.“ ; 
PunQuual -to the moment Mr. Sydney 
arrived. The Major ſeemed aſtoniſhed at 
his appearance, ſuppoſing the party in. 
queſtion to be his brother; this gentle- 
man being his particular friend, and one: 
with whoſe character he had been well 
acquainted for the laſt twenty years. He 
therefore requeſted a conference with the 
Colonel of a few minutes, in which the 
latter ſo fully convinced him of the atro- 
cious calumny levelled againſt Mr. Syd- 
ney by this attack, that he requeſted his 
Lordſhip, with Mr. Sydney's permiſſion, 
to liſten to a full explanation. This was 
agreed to; and he related, on the Colo- 
nel's depoſition, ſuch circumſtances as com 
pletely exonerated Mr. Sydney from the poſ-. _ 
ſibility of any pretenſions to the lady. Lord. 
Beauclaire inſtantly diſcharged his piſtol in 
the air, and gave up as his authority Lady 
Luſignan, with the corroborating evidence, 
| r 4 | of. 
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of Mr. Shallow. This was followed by 
the moſt handſome apology to Mr. Syd- 
ney, To the Colonel his Lordſhip ex- 
preſſed himſelf with the moſt filial con- 
cern. The atonement was readily accept- 
ed by each party, who walked off the field 
together, and then took leave, after the 
Colonel had engaged them to dinner on 
the following day. 

Mrs. Raymond had been the laſt hour 
watching his return. At length he ap- 
peared, with a cheerful countenance; a 
certain indication all was well. She had 
given orders that Miſs Mordaunt might 
not be waited upon till ſhe rang, having 
returned at a late hour, and ſhe wifhed 
her not to be diſturbed. Mrs. Raymond's 
kind intention was to prolong her abſence 
till ſhe knew how the affair had terminated. 
But Elvira, ſcrupulouſly cautious of in- 
fringing upon eſtabliſhed hours, roſe im- 
mediately as ſhe waked, it being near ten 
when the family breakfaſted. Juſt as the 
Colonel and his Lady ſat down for that 
Purpoſe, Mr, Shallow was announced. 
He 
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He arrived on the preceding day, and 
took the earlieſt opportunity of paying his 
reſpetts. This ceremony would have been 
readily diſpenſed with at any other time, 
but was little to be borne with at the pre- 
ſent. Hovever, the cool reception he 
received did not diſcourage him. Mrs., 
Raymond, with ſome difficulty, inquired 
if he had breakfaſted ?—But he had re- 
ſerved to himſelf the honour of Partaking 
of her's.— The Colonel looked as he felt, 
as uncomfortable as any one could be. 

© What a horrid eaſterly wind, Colonel? 
—It locks up all one's faculties!..... 


(The Colonel gave a nod).—A powerful 


repellant to genius l- have ſome where 
read that Sappho could never compoſe 
during its baneful influence; and J feel 
the ſame effect in a little jeu d'eſprit I was 
attempting a few hours ago = - = - 


«« For ſoon as morning, from her orient bed, 
Had ting'd the grotto with her earlieſt red.” * 
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J cannot recolle& the remainder,— 
Mrs. Raymond is, I think, a friend to the 
Mules?” 

All this frivolity getting the better of 
the Colonel's patience, ' he ſaid, © When 
you have breakfafted, Sir, 1 have a queſ- 
tion to aſk.” | 

Toujours pret, Colonel, me voila.” 

Addreſſing him with a very ſtern coun- 
tenance—“ Pray, Sir, did you ever re- 
ceive any intimation from me, or my fa- 
mily, that Mr. Sydney had made propoſals 
of marriage to Miſs Mordaunt, and which 
were accepted by that Lady?“ 

« Colonel, I moſt certainly never heard 
you fignify ſuch a eircumſtance,” 
But what then, Sir, have you heard 
to juſtify the report you made to my Lord 
Beauclaire, that ſuch an event was ſhortly 
to take place?“ 

« Pon honour, I meant no harm to 
Mr. Sydney, or his Lordſhip; and to 
Miſs Mordaunt, I hope you will allow 
the perfe& impoſſibility. 1 juſt mention- 

ed 
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ed it to him as the bagatelle of the mo- 
ment— that was all, indeed, my good Co- 
lonel.““ eu 7] 
“And do you call blowing a man's 
brains out a bagatelle ?. 
_ « You aſtoniſh me, Colonel—the whole 


was this: obſerving Mr. Sydney always 


aux petits ſoins; and that ſhe, Miſs Mor- 


daunt I mean—I beg pardon—but hurry 


deſtroys all arrangement—could not poſ- 
ſibly remain inſenſible to that gentleman's 


ſuperior merit; the fair inference was, 
that—marriage muſt ſhortly be the conſe- 


quence. In converſation with Lord Beaus- 


claire I mentioned it... . . . . A mere im- 
promptu nothing more: and now, Co- 


lonel, you have the full particulars.“ 


This impromptu, Sir, as you call it, 


was prepared ſorty-eight hours at leaſt be- 
fore it came to hand. 

„L am heartily ſorry, Colonel, if I 
have innocently been the cauſe of any 
miſunderſtanding between theſe gentlzmen, 
and am ready to make every apology to 
Mr. Sydney, Lord Beauclaire, and Mis 

e Mordaunt..” 
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Mordaunt.” —At this moment Elvira en- 
tered the room, when, turning from the 
Colonel, he advanced towards her, begging 
her pardon for the miſtake he had commit- 
ted reſpecting Lord Beauclaire, and the ho- 
nour he had conferred upon Mr. Sydney; 
but in ſuch rapid utterance that the Colonel 
could neither ſtop, nor even reſtrain him. 

Elvira, all amazement at the ſingularity 
of this addreſs, looked alternately at the 
Colonel and Mrs. Raymond for an expla- 
nation—but he {till perſevered. 

« It any fatal conſequences - -= = = ="? 
Here Elvira ſo far recovered her ſurpriſe 
as to beg to know immediately what Mr. 
Shallow could mean ?—But Beauclaire's 
recent danger was not to be mentioned 
in Shallow's preſence, and-Mrs. Raymond 
took her out of the room. | 

It is true this incautious man had not 
touched upon any part of the ſubject, 
ſo as to excite apprehenſions of what had 
really happened ; yet had poſſibly done 
worle; and as Beauclaire's ſilence had 
given his conduct a myſterious appearance, 
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Mrs. Raymond was at a loſs how to aQ. 
There were ſo many motives for wiſhing. 
ſecrecy, and ſo many for explanation, 
that, in a matter of ſo, much impor- 
tance, ſhe wiſely left the whole to the Colo- 
nel's judgment. However, to appeaſe her 
young friend, ſhe aſſured her his Lord- 
. ſhip, was well, and meant ſhortly to ſur- 
priſe her by a viſit, which Shallow's egre- 
gious folly and interference had now pre- 
vented. Theſe two fatts compounded for 
every thing elſe; and the confuſed and 
embarraſſed manner in which his addreſs 
had been delivered atoned for the choice 
of words in which it had been arrayed, 
Elvira anxiouſly inquired when the Co- 
lonel expetted him? But Mrs. Rayniond 
replied, with a ſmile, © that, being miſtreſs 
of the grand ſecret, ſhe poſitively would 
not tell her more, but leave her imagina- 
tion every entertainment ſhe wiſhed it,” 
and, under pretext of letters to write, left 
her, and went to the Colonel upon hearing 
Shallow was gone; | 


The 
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The Colonel obſerved it was not poſſible 
to heſitate a moment as to the ſtep: ne- 
ceſſary to be taken; but previous to any 
converſation with Lord Beauclaire, he 
ſhould conſuit Mr. Sydney. That the 
motive of his conduct towards Elvira re- 
mained as it was; but that circumſtances. 
prevented its acceptance. That an ex- 
planation muſt be made; and that he felt: 
himſelf reſponſible to each party for every. 
tranfaction in that buſineſs—and if there 
had been any thing wrong, or what Lord 
Beauclaire diſproved, the blame was his. 
But how to communicate to Elvira the ſame 
unpleaſant facts the Colonel knew not.—- 
It was his wiſh, and muſt be doubly ſo that 
of Beauclaire, ſhe ſhould be kept in ig- 
norance of what had happened, both as it 
regarded the intended duel, and the mo- 
tive which had led to it; and Sydney muſt ' 
not be expoſed to a ſhadow of imputation. 
But to ſecrete a circumſtance, known to 
ſo many, and poſſibly ſuſpected even by 
the ſervants of the famity—added to its 

being 
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being already in Shallow's poſſeſſion, was 
neither feaſible, nor yet prudent to at- 
tempt. | 

Pride, as well as honour, prevented 
Beauclaire from. acknowledging ſuch an 
obligation to the friendſhip of Sydney; 
or, indeed, to that of any man. Elvira 
could not yield to it from the peculiar de- 
licacy of her ſituation. Under theſe re- 
flections the Colonel adviſed Mrs. Ray- 
mond to avoid every thing likely to revive 
the ſubject; that he would go immediately 
to Sydney, and, ſhould Beauclaire call 
before his return, nothing could tranſpire 
likely to endanger the cauſe. 

Mrs. Raymond returned to her drefling 
room, and the Colonel went to Mr. Syd- 
ney. Elvira was alone in the drawing 
room, every moment in expeQation of the 
happy meeting, when Mr: Shallow was 
announced, who inquired for Mrs. Ray- 
mond, whom the fervant ſuppoſed to be 
there. | 

Shallow approached Miſs Mordaunt with 
much agitation, ſupplicating her pardon 

: for 
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for the danger to which his imprudence 
had nearly involved two innocent cha- 
rafters ; but that he was happy in aſſuring 
her no blood had been ſpilt—for chat he 
was recently returned from Lord Beau- 
claire and Mr. Sydney. That theſe gen- 
tlemen had generouſly accepted his apo- 
logy ; and that the report of a duel would 
be, he flattered himſelf, no other than a 
feather to a lady whoſe merits were ſo 
conſpicuous as Miſs Mordaunt's. 

Elvira was ſo much alarmed at the word 
Duel, as to be near fainting, when Mrs. 
Raymond entered the room. He went 
over the ſame to her, who, in an angry 
tone, begged to hear no more upon the 
ſubject. Elvira's feelings were too much 
awakened to admit of a moment's doubt 
reſpecting the duel. Her ſoul ſhuddered 
at the thought, and, raiſing her voice, con- 
jured Mr. Shallow to ſay inſtantly what 
he meant? - Mrs. Raymond repeatedly aſ- 
ſured her there was nothing to appre- 
hend. | 
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N N merci! (exclaimed Shal- 
low) for the piſtols were W in 
the air.” | | 
Mrs. Raymond's s Took carried with it a 
reproof he at length obſerved ; and per- 


ceiving her diſpleaſure, and Mis Mor- 


daunt's diſtreſs, took leave. 

The myſtery was ſuch as to . im- 
mediate explanation, which was made by 
Mrs. Raymond in the beſt poſſible manner, 
and the whole imputed to Shallow's im- 
prudence. 


The emotions of Elvira's mind, during 


the relation, were evidently not in favour 
of Beauclaire. Suſpicion and jealouſy 
were diſpoſitions for which ſhe was un- 
prepared; and the imputation levelled 
againſt her conduct by the public meaſure 
he had taken to defend it an injury that 
ſhe felt with the deepeſt anguiſh. 

From the dignity of her character, and 
the ſincerity and exquiſite tenderneſs of 
her affettion, Mrs. Raymond ſenſibly 
dreaded what ſhe now beheld; but ſtill 
endeavoured to repreſent the whole ſo 
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as to exculpate Beauclaire from the moſt 


remote ſuſpicion with regard to herielf— 
imputing his conduct to that tenacious re- 


gard for honour which had been ſo pub- 


licly attacked by Shallow's indiſcretion as 
to require the ſatisfaction thus demanded. 
Elvira liſtened - but made no reply,” and 
preſently begged to retire. 

Mrs. Raymond was acutely hurt, and 
anxiouſly impatient for the Colonel's re- 


turn, when a loud and impatient rap at 


the door, which ſhe thought to be his, 
followed by ſome one who rather flew 


than walked up the ftairs—introduced 


Beauclaire himſelf. He ran up to Mrs. 
Raymond, embracing her with all the 
warmth of friendſhip, and, as ſoon as he 


could ſpeak, anxiouſly inquired for Elvira; 


Where was ſhe? He muſt ſee her inſtantly? 
—and was following Mrs. Raymond to 
give her the meeting, who begged him 
to ſtop a moment, and ſhe would bring 
her. Trembling in every joint, ſhe entered 
Elvira's apartment, acquainted her Lord 
Beauclaire was juſt arrived, impatient to 
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ſee her, and entreated her to give him the 
moſt friendly reception. Her countenance 
changed; but ſhe ſtood fixed as a ſtatue. 


c For Heaven ſake receive him, or he 


will go wild! Do, my lovely child, forget 

all you have heard—1t is injurious to his 

| honour, as well as your own, to ſuffer 

yourſelf to be influenced by momentary 
prejudice.” 

V Impoſſible! (replied n I can- 

not ſee him!“ 


At this moment a ſervant came to * 


Lord Beauclaire begged to be admitted. 


« Coming down ;*” and again urged wat 
by the moſt endearing kindneſs to accom- 


pany her inſtantly, and receive him as he 


juſtly deſerved. Here came a ſecond mel- + 


ſange, when Mrs. Raymond, finding that 


all her wiſhes and entreaties would have 


no effect, returned alone. 


Beauclaire had advanced fome ſteps up 


the ſtairs: not ſeeing Elvira, and obſerv - 
ing Mrs. Raymond's countenance, ex- 


claimed, © Is ſhe dead?**—To which na 


anſwer being made, concluded ſhe was; 
; > ml 
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for that nothing, except death, could pre- 
vent her receiving him, and was haſtening 
Gut of the room to aſcertain the fact, when 
Mrs. Raymond aſſured him ſhe was in good 
health, but her ſpirits too oppreſſed to ad- 
mit of an interview at preſent, 

Imputing this agitation to her great ſen- 
ſibility, and the ſudden manner in which 
ſhe had been ſurpriſed, was eaſily ap- 

peaſed, though heavily diſappointed; and 
watching his friend's anxious looks, ſaid, 
« he would not detain her from their dear 
Elvira, but come again at five,“ and took 
leave. RY Leo 

His Lordſhip had been gone but a few 
minutes when the Colonel returned, to 
whom Mrs. Raymond mentioned what had 
happened. Elvira's judgment of this affair 
ſo entirely met his own, that in confidence 
to Mrs. Raymond, he frankly acknow- 
ledged he thought her right, for that Beau- 
claire's impetuous temper demanded gentle 
reſtraint. He did not wiſh one particle of 
his ſpirit leſs animated ; only a little under 
control. He was a fine, noble, generous. 

5 fellow, 
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fellow, but in the late affair highly reprehen- 

ſible. He adviſed Mrs. Raymond to urge 
an interview, as it could not take place 
till he had feen Beauclaire, with whom he 

had an appointment in leſs than an hour. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


WIEN the Colonel, by Mr. Sydney's 
permiſſion, entered into a fuli explanation 
with Beauclaire on his conduct ſubſequent 
to the death of 'Sir Charles, with his own 
remarks and obſervations upon the laud- 
able motives by which this diſintereſted 
meaſure had been purſued, every ſenti- 
ment of eſteem and friendſhip took poſ- 
ſeſſion of his mind; it was an act of mag- 
nanimity that deſerved, and received the 
higheſt admiration and reſpe&: and as the 
ſame was not known to Elvira, as to 
Mr. Sydney's perſonal regard, ſo far from 
exciting jealouſy, or miſtruſt on his part, 
he aſſured the Colonel, with the moſt can- 
did earneſtneſs, that the man who was 
directed by Iuch noble principles, ſuch 
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liberal ſentiments, he ſhould feel his bigh- 
- eſt pride in being confidered by him as a 
friend: and if the Colonel were diſen- 
gaged, he would immediately accompany 
him to Mr. Sydney. This was agreed to. 
' Beauclaire, wich whom Mr. Sydney 
had been wholly unacquainted till the 
meeting in Hyde Park, addreſſed him with 


ſuch frankneſs, judgment, and good ſenſe, 
without any attempt to excuſe himſelf for 


his late raſh, unprecedented impetuoſity: 
that Sydney could barely lament the cir- 


cumſtance, which had brought to his know- 


ledge ſuch an eſtimable character: and in 


order to do away every impreſſion of raſh- 
neſs and violence, replied, that he not 


only admired, but revered the action, as 


the very ſtep he himſelf ſhould have taken 


under a like injury. The deed of gift was 


generouſly acknowledged, but inſtantly 


cancelled. | 155 f 
Beauclaire was ſhortly after for taking 


leave: but the Colonel wiſhed to detain 


him, and prevail on him to join him and 
his friends Sydney and D'Arcy to dinner 
| | at 
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at the Cocoa-tree. His Lordſhip heſi- 


tated a moment“ It is my wiſh ſo to do, 
(looking at his watch), but I have not yet 
ſeen every member of your family, Colonel. 


But you will be too late; it is now paſt 


five—But I am expected. To ſet you 
right, Mrs. Raymond commiſhoned me-to 
engage you to breakfaſt to-morrow.” 


Beauclaire took the hint, and promiſed to 


meet them in half an hour. In the interval 
he went to Berkeley Square; but' orders 
had been given at three o'clock, that no 
more morning viſitors was to be admitted. 
Little ſuſpecting the real motive of Elvira's 
conduct, he imputed it as before, to the 
moſt flattering partiality a lover could ex- 
perience. | 

The Colonel returned by eleven o'clock, 
his ſpirits rather exhilirated by wine; but 
his judgment nearly as ſound as it ought to 
have been on a like occaſion. The day 
had paſſed in ſuch harmony and convivial 
converſation, that Shallow's diſcovery had 
wholty eſcaped his recollection. Poor 
Mrs. Raymond, whoſe . had never 
been 
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been diverted from that point, eagerly en- 
quired what Beauclaire had ſaidꝰ 

Many good things,” _— the Co- 
lonel. 

« Yes! but the duel = fad Mrs. Ray- 
mond, | 

« What duel, my 3 * 

Here perceiving ſhe muſt venture no 
farther, liſtened to what her companion 
had to ſay.— - 

e We have drank to their mich, ” ſaid 
he, „ in the beſt Champaigne which could 
be procured —Beauclaire is a noble fellow; 
he takes her without a ſixpence :—perlſonal 
merit her whole inheritance. Egad, and 
enough to. But where is ſhe? She ſhall 
know it this evening.” 
Elvira is gone to bed.“ 

« Well, then you ſhall introduce me.” 

But. my dear Colonel, ſhe is unwell.” 

« The very reaſon ſhe ſhould know it. 
Such glad tidings will do her more good 
than all your pity; and to-morrow ſhe is 
to be married. 

* To-morrow, my dear?“ 

VOI. II. „ 6 And 


leaſt be underſtood, yet, upon the whole, 
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And why not to-morrow ?—But now 


I think on it, it is to-morrow fortnight. 
The deed of gift has been cancelled; yes, 
cancelled by Beauclaire.—But Elvira muſt 
not know that ſuch a thing ever took 
place.” | 

e Certainly not,” 9 Mrs. Ry 


mond. 


The Colonel gave a nod, and preſently 
fell aſleep; when ſhe gently rang the 
bell, the ſignal for chamber candles, and 
the ſervants coming in, waked him. At 
that moment he only thought of going to 
reſt, and nothing more paſſed upon the 
ſubjeQ. 

In the morning he gave Mrs. Raymond 
particulars of the preceding day; and that 
in order to prevent Beauclaire's calling, 
had put him off by an invitation to break- 
faſt. The Colonel was ſtill of opinion, 
that Elvira had reaſon for her diſpleaſure : 
but that my Lord Beauclaire's affection for 
her was ſo diſintereſted, that though a 
proper fenſe of ſuch impetuoſity ſhould at 


he 
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he adviſed her to go no farther, hs Beau- 
claire was not to be trifled with: and to 
avoid giving him the meeting, anda hearty 
meeting, previous to his and Mrs. Ray- 
mond's appearance in the breakfaſt parlour, 

was what no friend would adviſe. 
Mrs. Raymond went to her chamber for 
this purpoſe; when to her no ſmall ſhock, 
as well as aſtoniſhment, Elvira was ſeated 
in the ſame ſpot in which ſhe had left her 
the preceding night, from whence it did 
not appear either by her looks or dreſs ſhe 
had moved. The writing caſe remained 
by her upon the table; from which ſhe 
took a letter, and preſenting it to her 
friend, requeſted it might be diſpatched as 
early as poſſible. It was directed, Lord 
Viſcount - Beauclaire.” Mrs. Raymond, 
though a ſtranger to the contents, readily 
imagined the ſubject; and with ſtrict ob- 
ſervance to what the Colonel had ſaid, 
urged many ſtrong arguments againſt a 
letter written under ſuch impreſſions. El- 
vira repeatedly aſſured her there was not 
a word in it ſhe would diſapprove, and 
G 2 | had 
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| had left it open for her inſpection. Mrs, 


Raymond was very unwilling to take the 
charge of it, and moſt -earneſtly preſſed 
her to accompany her down, and meet 
Lord: Beauclaire with the ſentiments his 


conſtancy and affection ſo RT des. 


ſerved. | 
„Pardon me, my dear Anion, re- 


plied Elvira, with emotion, Lord Beau- 


claire has too evidently renounced his 
claim to either. Tender as my affection 
was, and poſſibly is for him, I never loſt 
ſight of that reſpect to which his merits 
were-entitled; and had I entertained a mo- 
ment's doubt of his integrity, to his autho- 
rity alone would I have been indebted for 
a refutation. The protection, under which 
I have been ſo honourably ſupported du- 
ring his abſence, was ſuch as ought to have 


bid defiance to the breath of calumny. 


Such teſtimony was in itſelf too ſacred for 
ſuſpicion; and independent of the per- 
ſonal injury I bave received, his Lordſhip 
is yet to learn that I have experienced: a far 


deeper, in the imputation levelled againſt 
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| my friends. Here a meſſage arrived, that 
© || the Colonel and Lord Beauclaire were in 
dme breakfaſt parlour. 6 
Mrs. Raymond very reluctantly went 
down alone. The Colonel, before Beau- 
claire had time to ſpeak, enquired for El- 
vira. Mrs. Raymond was ſilent: Beau- 
claire flood as a ſtatue. At length re- 
covering ſpeech, implored her to tell him 
iS £ inſtantly the cauſe of her abſence. This 
ny letter, my Lord, will 8 what 1 n 
une qual to. 
ts „A letter!” exclaimed Beauclaire. 
> || © Refuſe to ſee me! Fly at my approach! 
Where is the error of which I have been 
rj guilty, but what the moſt. pure, the moſt 
h I ardent paſſion may plead in my excuſe! 
1 Her exiſtence is rivetted, is interwoven 
ve | with my own, and we will either live or 
)- die together. Her vow 1s irrevocable; 
Or F \nor can mg diflolve it, but * * laſt 
breath. | 
ip Mrs. eee gently oa him to 
ar | compoſure, —*It is not poſſible.” Here he 
ſt | pauſed. —* Yes, Madam, I can dare at- 
15 G 3 tempt 
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tempt all that juſtice, that honour de- 
mands; and beyond that I feek no refuge. 
Expectation—hope—love—all are 2 
and I am loſt for ever.“ 


During this violent conflict the letter 


dropped upon the ground, and the Colonel 
took it up. Read it, my friend, for I dare 
not: every word would be a dagger to 
me.” The Colonel haſtened with it out of 
the room, apprehenſive the contents were 
not of a nature likely to conſole : but re- 


turning with it, he aſſured his friend, that 


the only blameable part was poſſibly that 
of loving him too well. This the good 


Colonel repeated with his uſual ſignal of 
welcome . in 


is 13 
nt F 


To LoRD ViscounT BEAUCLAIRE., 


1 CovuLD I have entered with you, my 
Lord, upon a ſubject of ſuch importance, 
J ſhould have received you on your firſt 
viſit. —Even this I tried, but it was not 


poſſible. There are bounds we attempt 
| | | | to 


_ 
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to paſs, but the exertion ſo enfeebles 
our powers, as to diſqualify for a ſafe re- 
turn. 5 Ts 

The report of a duel (which was upon 


the point of taking place between your 


Lordſhip and Mr. Sydney), came to my 
knowledge by accident: but I little ſup- 
poſed myſelf the object of it. I applied 
to Mrs. Raymond for an explanation, who 


with kind reluctance complied, at length, 


with my requeſt. The motive which di- 


rected this barbarous redreſs I have till 


to learn: but as it was meant to me, I am 
the perſon it immediately eoncerns. Had 
I: deſerted you, and given my affect ions 


to another, you might have been -juſtified 


by your reſentment, could ſuch a, deed 
have merited a thought more. But What 
is it-I have left in your power to accuſe 
me of, except that, if it were poſſible, of 


loving you too well? Under whoſe ſanction 


were my vows confirmed? The integrity 
and honour of two friends, to whom I owe 
every obligation! Had 1 ſtood ſingly, ex 
poſed to your injuſtice, the conſciouſneſs 
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tempt all that juſtice, that honour de- 
mands; and beyond that I feek no refuge. 


Expectation— hope —love—all are 90 


and I am loſt for ever.” 


During this violent conflict the letter 


dropped upon the ground, and the Colonel 
took it up. Read it, my friend, for I dare 
not: every word would be a dagger to 
me.” The Colonel haſtened with it out of 
the room, apprehenſive the, contents were 
not of a nature likely to conſole : but re- 


turning with it, he aſſured his friend, that 


the only blameable part was poſſibly that 


of loving him too well. This the good 
Colonel repeated with his uſual ſignal of 
welcome tidings. LY A 


To LoxD ViscounT BEAUCLAIRE. | 


* CovLDd I have entered with you, my 
Lord, upon a ſubje& of ſuch importance, 
J ſhould have received you on your firſt 
viſit. —Even this I tried, but it was not 
poſſible. There are bounds we attempt 

| | to 
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to paſs, but the exertion ſo enfeebles 
our powers, as to diſqualify for a ſafe re- 
turn. | 
The report of a duel (which was upon 
the point of taking place between your 
Lordſhip and Mr. Sydney), came to my 
knowledge by accident: but I little ſup- 
poſed myſelf the object of it. I applied 
to Mrs. Raymond for an explanation, who * 
with kind reluctance complied, at length, 
with my requeſt, The motive which di- 
rected this barbarous redreſs I have till 
to learn: but as it was meant to me, I am 
the perſon it immediately eoncerns. Had 
I: deſerted you, and given my affections 
to another, you might have been juſtified | 
by your reſentment, could ſuch a. deed 
have merited a thought more. But what 
is it I have left in your power to accuſe 
me of, except that, if it were poſſible, of [ 
loving you too well? Under vhoſe ſanction ; 
were my vows confirmed? The integrity 
and honour of two friends, to whom I owe 1 
every obligation! Had I ſtood ſingly, ex-. . | 1 
poſed to your injuſtice, the conſciouſnefss 
©: G 4 * 
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of innocence would have repelled your at- 


tack. Did I not acknowledge myſelf 
your's by every tie which Heaven could 
bind? —My heart was the hoſtage I left in 
your poſſeſſion, till I had fully diſcharged 
my engagement. And will you now force 
me to ranſom it, at a price I cannot wil- 


lingly pay? Ungenerous Beauclaire !—Is 


this the reward of all my tenderneſs?—to 
have my honour publicly conteſted, and 


that of my friends as publicly defied. 1 
am ſorry to ſay you have a difficult leſſon 
to learn, when you are ſo little prepared for 


inſtruction. 

 « You oppoſe truth by error, and ho- 
nour by paſſion.— By the ingenuity of ar- 
gument you may diſplay their ſeparate 
merits; but I am diſpoſed to think, when- 
ever you ſhall reduce ſuch principles to 
experience, you will find that all your 


rhetoric has anſwered but little purpoſe. 


Erroneous principles claim our pity, but 


_ pernicious maxims our contempt.” The 
former may take place in a good heart, 


and unconſciouſly lead it aſtray ; but the 


latter 
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latter is a preſumptuous, arbitrary power, 
which, in defiance of eſtabliſhed laws, bold- 
ly advances its own authority, and has 
more influence on the conduct of life than 
we may apprehend. It goes to my ſoul, 
my dear Beauclaire, to addreſs you in 
language ſuch as this; but you have forci- 
bly drawn it from me. 

« When I fo repeatedly affured you of 
my affection, why would you entertain a 
moment's doubt of its ſincerity? and by 

a raſh, ungovernable impetuoſity, expoſe 
both yourſelf and your neareſt and deareſt 
friends to eternal deſtruttion. 

*« If you will allow me to judge of your 
heart, I think I may adviſe you to go no 
farther than that ſhall teach. z 

« But if you ſhut your eyes againſt con- 
vition, impute not to reaſon an error ſhe 
manifeſtly diſapproves.—But that pruden- 
tial friend is, in general, ſo tardy in her 
approach, that ſhe rarely comes to our 
aſſiſtance, without much importunity, The 
cauſe that we intreat her ſo ſeldom, and 
reſpect her ſo much. 
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« I am fully ſenſible, my Lord, that my 
attachment to you cannot be diſſolved, but 
by many an agoniſing pang: but as temper 
is either the Bane or bliſs of domeſtic life, 
allow me to make this obſervation, that 


unleſs you give a watchful attention to a 


fault, which by a late inſtance I am con- 
cerned to ſee has gained ſo powerful an 
aſcendancy; the many virtues, and great 
qualities you poſſeſs, will be no counter 
balance againſt the evils, to which T0 muſt 
be daily expoſed. 

« Examine this fubje& well let us not 
involve ourſelves in a misfortune, for which 
there may be no redreſs, Were my af- 
fections leſs tender, I ſhould not ſay what 
I do; but from a knowledge of my own 
heart I wiſh not to engage, where I have 
neither ſtrength nor reſolution to con- 
tend. 

« So much have I already ſuffered un- 
der the various and unfortunate oppoſition 
of circumſtances, that hope ſhould be no 
longer held out to me, unleſs fupported by 
a probability of ſucceſs. Speak to me 


candidly 


* 
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candidly let me not deceive myſelf and 


do it calmly on the receipt of this letter. 
A ſtate of painful ſuſpenſe may be endured 
for a time, as long as it will admit of mo- 
ments of eaſe: but when that conſolation 


is loſt, it is fit a misfortune ſhould be re- 


preſented, ſuch as it will be found. The 
mind is much better able to recover its 
fortitude, after one violent ſtruggle, than 
when it has been debilitated by a long and 
continued oppreſſion. Many a future 
comfort may be adminiſtered when the 
worſt is known, to alleviate reflection, and 
ſooth calamity.. But the contention. be- 
tween. ardent expeCation and mournful 
ſolicitude leaves every faculty ſo en- 
feebled, that in many inſtances the general 


tone of. thought has been wholly. de 


ſtroyed. 

« Were the heart and actes e rightly 
conſidered, many a ſorrow. might be pre- 
vented; but we are as apt to refine upon 
the diſtreſſes of human life, as we do upon. 


its amuſements, and aggravate real miſery 
G0. -* by 
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by ſome ingenious experiment for its re- 
_ | 
« I ſpeak as I think, without apolo- 


giſing for any previous opinion. You are. 


well convinced, my Lord, how truly this 
event will contribute to my happineſs. — 
Your reply will decide on this important 
queſtion; and be the event what it may, 
I am prepared. 


. EL.vikaA MoRDAUNT.” 


Beauclaire was never more ſenſible of 


the goodneſly of her heart,. and force of her 


attachment, than upon reading the above; 


and returning into the breakfaſt room with 


a countenance expreſſive of every warm 
and generous emotion, preſented the letter 
to Mrs. Raymond, and went back to the 
library to diſpatch an anſwer. 


There was not a line in it that either the 


Colonel or Mrs. Raymond diſapproved. — 


On the contrary, they admired the ſpirit 
and delicacy which breathed through the 


whole 3 


a4 
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whole; and had no doubt but that a re- 
proof, directed by ſuch motives, and en- 
forced by juſt arguments, vould have 
every weight with a man of Beauclaire's 
generous temper. 


ANSWER. 


« My pen trembles in my hand! How 
many times have I taken it up, without 
the power of diredting it towards you, — | 
Yes, Elvira! to you, and you alone will 
I be indebted for my reformation! Your 
_ candid, noble ſentiments, have ſtamped 
conviction on my foul. I feel my fault 
with the deepeſt anguiſh : the horror of the 
deed, and the injuſtice and injury _you 
have committed, never can be atoned for, 
by any arguments I could offer in my de- 
fence. I therefore, my lovely friend, plead 
guilty in the deepeſt ſenſe, and will ſteadily 
endeavour to conquer, what I cannot re= 
flea upon but with agoniſing pangs—leſs 
than the conditions you offer would not, 

I frankly 
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I frankly acknowledge, have been readily 
accepted, though I eſtimate their value 
before every earthly bleſſing. It is you, 
my Elvira, who make life an object of my 
ambition, who ſtimulate. to virtue, who 
inſpire every ſentiment which dignifies 
humanity. Can I contemplate your an- 
gelic form, and not fecl every diſcordant 
paſſion ſink within me? You point the way 
Jam to go, and are my polar ſtar to guide 
my motions, to direct me intoa ſure latitude, 
and bring me at length ſafe into- harbour. 
Oh, Elvira! what do I not owe you for 
this laſt tribute of your affeftion: as a 
charm, it dituſes its influence through 
every future path, and makes the palt ſor- 
rows of life appear but as a dream. But 
why, my lovely friend, being ſo, confident 
of your own ſtrength, could you refuſe me 
the conſolation of ſeeing you? You could 
but have ſaid what. you. have written, and 
1 ſhould at leaſt have had the a of 

hearing your voice.. 
« Pardon me, but did not. your refuſal 
arife from what pride would not ſuffer you 
tO 
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to allow? Was it not cowardice, rather 
than reſolution, which drew you back? Is 
not this the diſtinction you taught me? 1 

attempted not to fly; but would have 

been vain of my defeat, in acknowledging 
you my conqueror, and am fo ſtill, though 
you fought at a diſtance. But each word 
_ I write robs me of ſo much precious time, 
withholds me from your. preſence, and 
makes me ſtill dread further danger. 


« With the moſt anxious impatience F 


wait your ſummons, and never ſhall you- 


repent, what you have conferred on; 
« Your faithful and affectionate 


© BEAUCLAIRE,.” 


%- 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Tu E meeting between Beauclaire and 
Elvira took place about an hour after the 


receipt of his letter: but as it cannot be 


deſcribed by any language ſuitable to the 


occaſion, the reader is wholly left, as in 
former inſtances, to her imagination. 
They both appeared at dinner with the 
party; the Colonel had invited on the 
preceding day Major D'Arcy, who had 


never ſeen Elvira, and heartily congratulated 


preſent expreſſed this and much more, 
Elvira was more intent upon her own be- 
haviour, than in remarking that of her 
friends, | | 
| The 


Beauclaire upon his choice: whether EI- 
vira heard it or not, avails little; for as 
the honeſt and joyful looks of every one - 
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The Earl and Mr. H. being met by the 
meſſenger at Dartford with Beauclaire's 
letter, arrived in town in good ſpirits, and 
vere welcomed by his Lordſhip, after his 
firſt interview with Elvira. het 

Every arrangement was now mak- 
ing, Preparatory to the nuptials: and 
the beſt ſettlement which could be made, 
under mortgages and other incumbrances, 
was done. Elvira begged not even to be 
conſulted upon the ſubjeQ, confident of 
every proper attention from his Lordſhip 
and the Earl. By this generous condutt, 
the diſappointment of her fortune was kept 
from her knowledge. The following 
Thurſday was fixed for their marriage. 
The-reader will remember ſhe had not a 
ſous; but the Earl's liberal temper, as 
well as his ſon's, prevented them regretting 
this circumſtance, even to each other. 

On the Saturday preceding their intend- 
ed nuptials, Elvira was ſurpriſed by a viſit 
from Dr. ——, in conlequence of his being 


called in to a French lady, lately arrived 
from Paris, whoſe recovery he thought 
| = very 
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very doubtful. The lady was too ill to 


write, and being attended only by French 


ſervants, he had found ſome difficulty in 
Procuring a direction to fome part of her 
family, though he could not prevail ſo far 


as to get the lady's own name. She ex- 


preſſed, through her confeſſor, a very 
earneſt wiſh to ſee Miſs Mordaunt, her 


late huſband's niece; and the prieſt en- 


forced this wiſh with much intreaty. 


Certain as to the perſon, Elvira, with 
Mrs. Raymond, propoſed accompanying 


the Doctor to his patient. The former, 
attended by him, went to Lady Luſignan's 


apartment, where ſhe was to all appear- 


ance in the laſt agonies of death; but on 


ſeeing Elvira, ſhe looked more compoſed; 
and preſſing her hand, caft an anxious 


look on her confeſſor. The piety of his 
countenance, and manner, ſtruck Elvira 


very forcibly: when turning from his dying 


penitent, he took from the table a paper 
ſealed, and directed to Miſs Mordaunt, 
and preſented it to her. She held it in her 
hand, watching in awful expeQation. the 


convulled 
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convulſed and agitated features of this 
ghaſtly form. She endeavoured to ſpeak, 


but for ſome moments her words were too 


indiſtin& to be heard. F eeling her death 

approaching, ſhe made one effort more, and 
ſaid, with much eagerneſs, that Father St. 
Pierre would not grant her abſolution, but 
upon the conditions expreſſed in chat pa- 
per: that her repentance vas ſincere, and 
Heaven would receive, ſhe truſted, her 
expiring petition. She then ſunk upon 
her pillow, and breathed her laſt. 

Elvira, whoſe tender feelings had been 
ſo ſtrongly moved by the contrition of the 
deceaſed, was ſupported down to Mrs. 2 
Raymond. 

The impreſſion of a ſcene, ſuch as this, 
preſently wore off.— Humanity and pitx 
had been excited; but Elvira had too- 
much ſincerity to expreſs an affliction ſhe 


did not feel. She, with Mrs. Raymond, 
left the houſe; the latter having given 
every neceſſary direction, and promiſed im- 


mediately to ſend a confidential perſon to 
remain till the funeral ſhould be over. 


She 
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She alſo invited St. Pierre to go back with 
her: but this kind offer was declined for 
the preſent. 

Mrs. Raymond, though ardently impa- 
5 tient to know the contents, yet ſeconded 
Elvira's propoſal of leaving that welcome 
office, of breaking the ſeal, &c. &c. to 
the Colonel and Lord Beauclaire. This 
Vas not long delayed; and to the no ſmall 
ſatisfaction of the former, Elvira was left 
heireſs of three thouſand a year. The 
moiety of the eſtates, and the perſonality 
were divided among Lady Lufignan's poor 
relations; but no tribute of gratitude to 
St. Pierre, The laſt circumſtance too 
evidently betrayed the real ſtate of the 
teſtator's mind; and that her liberality to 
Elvira had been extorted from fear: for 
had ſhe felt any part of the contrition 
ſhe expreſſed, St. Pierre's recompence 
would haye been in proportion. This 
omiſſion was amply compenſated for by 


Elvira, ina good income for life. 


Further ſecreſy with regard to the for- 
mer e legacy was now unneceſſary: 25 
and 
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and by explaining particulars, an addition- 
al luſtre would be thrown on Beauclaire's 
character, and give the ſtrongeſt poſſible 
proof of his diſintereſted attachment. El- 
vira received the intelligence with the moſt 
lively ſentiments of gratitude, and the be- 
nevolent Colonel felt no leſs ſatisfaction in 


being the bearer of ſuch glad tidings. * 


* 


_ CHAP, 
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CHAP. 'XVII1. 


Tux death of Sir Anthony Shrewd hap- 
pened about this time. The Colonel had 
made many attempts at finding him ſince 
his return to England, but to no purpole. 
Indeed, the caution he had long obſerved, 
in order to conceal his reſidence, defeated 
the wiſhes and endeavours of his friends in 
tracing him home. The motive which 
rendered this attention ſo neceſſary aroſe 
from apprehenſions, that to his extreme 
frugality he would in the end fall a ſacri- 
fice, which was the caſe. | 

He had been ſeen by Major D'Arcy 
about a fortnight before, in a bye ſtreet 
near Portman Square; who, Judging from 
his feeble gait, and emaciated figure, that 
he muſt be lodged near, had made many 


and repeated enquiries if ſuch a perſon 
nd had 
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kad been ſeen, deſcribing his preſent ap- 
pearance: but for more than twelve days 
every ſearch proved ineffectual. At that 
time he was informed ſuch a perſon had 
been obſerved going into a houſe, ſup- 
poſed to be uninhabited. The Major took 
a friend with him, and went as direQed; 
but admittance. was not to be procured : 
they ſent for a ſmith to break open the 
door, but refle&ing on the diſturbance and 
buſtle which might be occaſioned by ſuch 
a ſtep, determined on going immediately 
to a relation of Sir Anthony's, and conſult 
with him as to the meaſure proper to > BE 
taken. | | 
The gentleman was out of town, nor 
expetted till the following day. The 
Major left a ſervant of his own to watch the 
door; with a ſtrict injunction to follow 
the perſon, as before deſcribed, ſhould he 
be ſeen coming out of the houſe: or, if 
going in, to ſend a porter to him with in- 
telligence, but to remain himſelf at his 
poſt. Sir Anthony did not appear. The 
Major now determined boldly to force his 


way 
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way in; perſuaded this unfortunate man 
muſt be either too ill to go out, or dead. 

A light was procured—the Major and 
and his ſervant entered the parlours, and 
every apartment, till they came to a back 
garret; all of which were unfurniſhed. 
As they entered this room they heard a 
deep hollow groan; and, on approaching a 
wretched broken bedſtead, without furni- 
ture or covering, ſaw a figure extended, 
dreſſed, with a hat and boots on, and a 
walking Rick in the right hand. On ad- 
vancing the candle near to the face, the 


Major thought he perceived the eye-lids 
move, and diſpatched his ſervant to the 


apothecary neareſt for aſſiſtance. A vein 
was opened, but to no purpoſe. The 
body had been dead more than half an 


hour, the time which had elapſed ſince 


the Major entered the room. A meſſage 
was now ſent off to the relation of the de- 


ceaſed before- mentioned. The account ap- 


peared to him incredible, as he believed his 
uncle to be, at this very time, in the coun- 
try, 


1 WQ 


try, where he had parted from him, in good 
health, not a week before. | 
The cauſe of this death could only be 


conjeQured from the meagre aſpe& of the 
corpſe. The whole frame appeared waſted 


away, for want of natural ſuſtenance. The 
relation confirmed this melancholy ſuppo- 
ſition; but it was not a ſubje& to be diſ- 
cuſſed. Sir Anthony was long known to 
have deprived himſelf of the common ne- 
ceſſaries of exiſtence; and the unwhole- 
ſome food he would frequently take, in 
order to ſave what he deemed ſuperfluities, 
had corrupted his whole maſs of blood. 
Money and notes were found about him 
to the amount of two thouſand pounds, 
though in the houſe were neither coals, 
nor yet proviſions of any kind; nor did a 
trace remain of its having been an human 
habitation. | 
Such was the wretched cataſtrophe of a 
ſtory, poſſibly as extraordinary as any 
one in the annals of hiſtory. But no 
circumſtance has been mentioned, or 
heightened, to excite either the aſtoniſh- 
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ment or pity of mankind. Many wit- 
neſſes ſtill living bear teſtimony to every 
part of the character. 

It is not poſſible to reflect on the emi- 
nent and diſtinguiſhed virtues and talents 
of this unfortunate man, without the high- 
eſt deference, eſteem, and affection; and 
yet, for the dignity of human nature, it is 
almoſt to be wiſhed they had never been 
known ; 
infirmity and ſtrength— every thing great 


and noble in man united to a foible, which 
excited the moſt awful pity and humiliating 


diſtreſs. | 

Shallow's tender co Gniferation for Sir 
Anthony reflects hohour upon his heart, 
and would almoſt diſpoſe one to think leſs 
ſevere of him in many former parts of his 
condutt. It appeared by ſcraps of letters 


found in his pockets, and among the pa- 


pers of the deceaſed, that he had, for the 
Jaſt year, regularly ſupplied his wants by 
proviſions of every kind, and linen, ftill 
| Unpacked, to a conſiderable quantity. 


for it exhibits a ſad picture of 


Lady 
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Lady Hartley having received intelli- 
gence from Mrs. Raymond of the ap- 
-proaching nuptials, haſtened to town in or- 


der to be preſent on the occaſion.— Major 


D' Arcy had long caſt a friendly glance 
at her ladyſhip's good qualities, and poſſi- 
bly did not wholly diſregard the worldly 
appendages thereunto belonging; and her 
ladyſhip's age being equally adapted to 
love, or friendſhip, the Major was left 
to his choice, But as it happened that 
every intermediate ſenſation between bu- 
fineſs and pleafure had long'been devoted 


to the uſe of his friends, love he found 
to be the only paſſion wholly at his diſ- 


poſal. 5 Pr 
The Major had long been convinced 


that a bachelor's life had all the expenges 
of matrimony, without the credit of it; 


and that his reputation depended on chance 


Jas the frowns or ſmiles of a faſhionable 9 


circle, after a certain period, determines 


future fortune. 


Feeling neither taſte, nor yet inclina- 


tion for ſuch precarious objects, which, by 


=. this 
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this time, had gradually loſt their influ- 


ence, Lady Hartley appeared the very 


woman ſure of ſecuring to him rational 
felicity, and, at the ſame time, of giving 
him that favourable reception by the more 
amiable part of the ſex, who, hitherto, 
looked ſhy whenever the Major advanced. 
For the laſt twenty years back he had 
been known only -under the appellation 
of what is commonly called a gay man; 
whether really ſuch, or not, imagination 
muſt dive for. LOOT" 

His manners were wade; ; but 
his looks in the affirmative, with- a com- 
pliment ready for every female figure he 
chance to behold, and his inflexible good 
nature never failing to diſcover ſome at- 
traction unknown to the poſſeſſor, who, 
being too well pleaſed with his words to 
go in queſt of his judgment, vas poſſibly 
| what gave him ſuch unbounded credit in 
the circle of his acquaintance. His liſt 
of female friends, at this time, amounted 
to twenty-eight — not by the Major's cal- 
culation, for the world ſpared him that 


trouble, 
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trouble, and, indeed, many others by the . 
liberality of its favours. 

Nou a ſecret rumour had long prevailed 
that the Major was married; but whether 
within or vithout the pale of the church 
was the query. He moſt certainly gave 
broad hints upon the ſubjedt: ſtill a ſort 
of paradoxical confuſion left the hearer 
in the dark, Averſe to wedlock by ſpecu- 
lation, and to a ſingle life from ſyſlem — 
but yet a free thinker in both, at the age 


of fifty he ſat out in ſearch of a wife. 


Lady Hartley gave a fair and impartial 
reading to a doarine ſhe had heard ſo 
highly diſapproved, and acknowledged to 


herſelf, there was a certain perplexity, _ 


both in thought and expreſſion, which no- 
thing leſs than the Mayor's own comments 
could poſſibly ſet right. At this moment 
he fortunately came in, and his animad- 


| verſions were ſuch as POE immediate 


conviction, 
Every other preliminary being ſettled, 
the Colonel, a great enemy to unneceſſary 


| u3: n 
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delay, adviſed both parties to celebrate 


their nuptials at the ſame time; when a 
circumſtance happened, which affected 
Elvira ſo ſenſibly, that his wiſhes could not 
be ſo immediately complied with. — The 
reader will pleaſe- to. recollect, that Mrs. 
Beaulieu, Elvira's old friend, had one ſon, 
whoſe extravagance had involved both 
himſelf and his mother in very ſerious 
diſtreſs, Mr. Beaulieu reſided at Gran- 
ville ſeveral months before Elvira left it, 
and the deep impreſſion ſhe had made on 
his heart effaced every former attachment; 
foothed by the vain hope of attracting her 
attention, he renounced every purſuit likely 
to prove an obſtacle to its ſucceſs. 

His figure and manners were ' equally 
elegant; he had lived wholly in faſhionable 
life, and, with an income of two hundred 
pounds, indulged himſelf in every expenſive 
pleafure. His debts obliged him frequently 
to have recourſe to money brokers, in 
order to filence, for a time, the importu- 
nities of his creditors. But this, and 


every other expedient, had long ſince been 


_ exhauſted. 
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exhauſted. Deſperation was now his only 
fuccour : but this reſolution did not take 
place till ſome time after Elvira had been 
at Kelſborough. Upon her quitting Gran- 
ville he ſolicited permiſhon occaſionally 
to write to her. Elvira, who ſaw no ob- 
jection to a compliance with this requeſt, 
readily granted it. For, as his whole de- 
portment to her had been marked by the 
ſtricteſt propriety and good breeding, per- 
ſonal regard never once entered her 
thoughts: but the ſtile of his letters ſoon 
determined her to break off the correſpon- 
dence. His anſwers were conveyed open 
through his mother; yet, as it was too 
evident from the ſentiments and expreſ- 
fions of her ſon that ſhe was a ſtranger to 
the contents, Elvira made a full ſtop. 
Mr: Beaulieu till perſevered, when ſhe 
perceived a wildneſs of thought, ſo diffe- 
rent from his former letters, that ſhe ſeri- 
ouſly apprehended all was not right. A 
conſiderable time had. now elapſed ſince 
ſhe had heard of him; Mrs. Beaulieu never 
mentioned. his.name, though a frequeut in- 
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tercourſe was ſtill kept open between her 
and her young friend. | 

During the mournful folicitude of El- 
vira's mind reſpecting Lord Beauclaire's 
filence, ſhe would ſtand at the window for 
hours watching the arrival of the poſtman, 
and when ſhe has ſeen him paſs would turn 
away with a look of the moſt awful de- 
jection: but one morning as ſhe obſerved 
him coming towards the door, ſhe haſtened 
out of the room to meet her letter; but 
finding he had not knocked, ſhe ran as quickly 
back, and gently threw up the ſaſh, when 
a perſon reclining upon the iron rails, ap- 
parently for ſupport, inſtantly engaged her 
attention, He caſt his eyes towards El- 
vira with a countenance full of grief and 
horror, then putting his hand into his 
pocket, he drew forth a letter, and made 
many endeavours to preſent it to her, 
looking cautiouſly about as if fearful of 
being obſerved. 

Elvira's compaſſion was powerfully « ex- 
cited, and convinced that nothing leſs 
than the moſt urgent diſtreſs could have 

= induced 
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induced ſuch a mode of application; ſhe 
rolled five guineas in a paper, and dropped 
it into his hand, at the ſame time retiring 
from the window; but preſently caſting an 
anxious look, unperceived as ſhe thought, 
ſhe diſcovered that his eye was rivetted to 
the ſame fpot. At this moment ſome gen- 
tlemen walking towardsthe Colonel's houſe, 
talking rather loud, diſturbed his contem- 
plation, and he croſſed the ſquare with all 
the expedition he was able. 

Elvira thought herſelf highly blameable 
in ſuffering the ſtranger to go away before 
ſhe knew the contents of his paper. She 
had no doubt of its being a petition; or 
ſomething to that effect; but five guineas 
could adminiſter but little to his diſtreſs, 
and his afflictions might be of a nature to 
require other than pecuniary relief. She 
went ſeveral days about the ſame hour to 
look for him, but, as he never afterwards 
appeared, ſhe conſoled herſelf with the re- 
flection, that his purpoſe was anſwered, and 
that the ſubject of his paper had been 
wholly confined to a temporary inconve- 
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nience, which ſhe was happy to think flie 
bad alleviated. | ; 
About à fortnight ſubſequent to this 


event, the Colonel and Lord Beauclaire 


were returning to town from Hatfield, and 
juſt as they reached Finchley Common a 
heavy ſtorm of wind and hail made them 
quicken their pace, and diſpatch the ſer- 


vant forward to Highgate to order a poſt 


chaiſe. A few minutes after they were at- 
tacked by a highwayman, who advanced 
furiouſly towards them, and ſternly de- 
manded their money, which being refuſed, 
he demanded a ſecond time, but in a tone 
of voice ſo different from what was uſual 
in like caſes, that each gave him a few 


guineas. His face was fo muffled, 'that to. 


fee him was not poſſible: when thank ing 
the gentlemen with much humility, adding; 
that he had never before made a like at- 


tempt, &c. he rode off with redoubled ra-. 


pidity. The ſtile of his approach did not. 
carry with it any ſtriking proof of timidity, 
and the pretext of poverty having been. 
Found ſo ſucceſsful among this race of 


deſperadoes, 
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deſperadoes, the ſubject was never aſter- 
wards mentioned. | 

About a fortnight had elapſed leer the 
foregoing event, when a meſſage was brought 
to Miſs Mordaunt, ſignifying there was a 
perſon below who begged to ſpeak to her. 
She inſtantly roſe for that purpoſe, when 
Lord Beauclaire deſired ſhe would ſtop a 
few minutes, and inquired. of the ſervant 
who the perſon came from. He replied. 
that he had aſked ſeveral times, but could: 
obtain no other anſwer than the meſſage 
he hadjuſt delivered. His Lordſhip went 
down, and ordered that the perſon might: 
be ſhewn into the library. It was an el. 
derly woman, whoſe addreſs. and appea- 
rance correſponded fo little, that Lord 
Beauclaire was ſorry he had not left her 
to execute her commiſſion in the manner: 
moſt agreeable to her. She acquainted! 
him ſhe came from a gentleman too ill to 
expreſs his wiſhes but by a verbal meſlage;. 
but Miſs Mordaunt was the perſon to whom. 
they were addreſſed. His Lordſhip went: 
back. to Elvira, who accompanied him to» 

U 6. „ 
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the woman; ſhe begged to be permitted 
| ſpeaking to her alone, when ſhe informed 
her he came from Mr. Beaulieu, whoſe 
diforder had long ſince been pronounced 
incurable, and, feeling his death approach- 
ing, earneſtly ſolicited to take his laſt fare- 
wel of a friend to whom his family owed 
fo many obligations: 

Elvira deſired to know to whom ſhe was 
indebted for this melancholy intelligence, 
and that ſhe would inſtantly. comply with 
the requeſt. —The woman replied, ſhe was 
a perſon now in the moſt indigent con- 
dition, but, hearing of the illneſs of this 
young gentleman, apparently unknown to 
any one, and inhumanly treated by the 
people where he lodged, ſhe had intruded 
upon his retirement to offer her own aſ- 
ſiſtance; but he was in the laſt ſtage of 
a conſumption, and in want of thoſe ne- 
ceſſary comforts ſhe had it not in her 
power to beſtow; that to ſee him gra- 
dually waſte away, and ſink under the 
preſſure of poverty, added to many other 
alllictions with which his mind ſeemed too 
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* oppreſſed, was a reflection to which 
ſhe could not yield; and if there were an 


thing wrong in the ſtep ſhe had taken, the 
blame was wholly her own, for the gen- 
tleman did not conſent to it till after re- 
peated ſolicitations. 

Elvira haſtened out of ds room to 
Lord Beauclaire, who oppoſed her mak- 


ing a viſit, which, he feared, would not fo 


effectually relieve the unhappy ſufferer as 


a ſum of money, which he would under- 


take to deliver, and any meſſage ſhe 
. thought proper to ſend. It never once 
occurred to his Lordſhip, that this very 
man was his old college acquaintance. 


Mr. Beaulieu, notwithſtanding all his - 
irregular purſuits, was a young man of 
good underſtanding and refined ſentiments. 


His tender paſſion for Elvira, as long as 


he could flatter himſelf with hope, ſoothed 


his diſordered mind, and enabled him to 
reſiſt every temptation which his diſſipated 
companions would. ſtill preſent to him: 
but, from the moment he perceived his 
_ wiſhes were diſappointed, and his letters 


diſregarded, 
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diſregarded, he not only relapſed into NY 
his former errors with redoubled impe- 
tuoſiry, but, from that period, his faculties 
were evidently deranged, and months fre- 
quently intervened without any knowledge 
where or how he was ſupported. He had: 
ſtrong intervals of reaſon, when the keen- 
neſs of reflection would bring on ſuch- 
violent emotions as preſently exhauſted. 
his feeble frame, and ſunk his ſpirits into- 
fallen melancholy. This confli& had long 
fince ceaſed, and when his diſorder was 
pronounced incurable his mind appeared- 
perfectly calm. Under this conviction he 
felt himſelf equal to a laſt farewel of an 
object, whoſe remembrance {till alleviated: 
many an agoniſing pang, and who uncon- 
ſciouſly had been the happy means of re- 
- Heving him from an exiſtence too er. 

ed to ſuſtain. | 
The meſſenger, followed by. his Lord- 
ſhip, gently entered the room; the latter 
kept out of fight, thinking the fudden ap- 
pearance of a ſtranger might increaſe 
diſtreſs. On * informed that Miſs Mor- 
* 
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daunt was not come, the * man fetched 

a deep ſighh 
« T had no claim to ſuch an attention, | 
| (aid he), and muſt die without having my 
laſt wiſh complied with! — Did ſhe but 
know what I have to diſcloſe, humanity 
and pity would (till have . in my 
behalf? 

The good woman aſſured him the lady 
had expreſſed the moſt feeling concern, 
and defired a gentleman, who was with 
her, to viſit him inſtantly. 

« But he is not here?” ſaid Beaulieu, 
endeavouring to raife his head from the 
pillow. 

« Yes, Sir! and begin me to aſſure 
you of every friendly affiltance from him- 
ſelf and Miſs Mordaunt.”? 

Who is hep not Colonel. Raymond, "% 
or Lord Beauclaire?“ 

Here his Lordthip approached the bed, 
and whiſpered in a gentle accent, 1t is 
the latter! | 

« Then I. am ruined for ever! ”'—He 
concealed his face by the clothes, but the 


deep convulſed groanshe heaved, and the 


violent. 
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violent agitation of his whole frame, made 
his Lordſhip dread he was in the agomey | 
of death. 

At this moment the phyſician arrived 
whom Elvira had immediately ſent to, by 
whoſe humane endeavours his patient was 
preſently compoſed ; but he could not be 
prevailed with either to look on or ſpeak 
to Lord Beauclaire. His Lordſhip preſſed 
his hand, into which he put a bank note, and 
aſſured him that Miſs Mordaunt ſhould be 
with him in leſs than an hour, 

« Impoſſible, my Lord!” attempting 
to catch his hand, which he had. quienty 
withdrawn, and left the room. | 

He gave the note to his phyſician, con- 
Juring him to follow his Lordſhip, and 
return it with thanks; but the good wo- 
man whiſpered, © it muſt be accepted, 
for poverty had reduced him to his preſent 

condition, and nothing leſs than the moſt 
urgent neceflity could have induced this 
unfortunate man to make the application 
he had Wome.” . 
The 
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The phyſician continued with his pa- 
tient, waiting Miſs Mordaunt's arrival, 
who, in the interval, had taken a reviving 
cordial. | | 
In lefs than a hour he came: when 
Beaulieu heard the carriage ſtop, he raiſed | 
his head, and, apologiſing to Dr. R 
for his requeſt, begged they might be left 
together for a ſhort time. This was pro- 


miſed on conditions that he would be calm 


and compofed, and defer, till the next in- 
terview, every ſubjett likely to recal pain- 
ful recolleQion. | 

Dr. R haſtened to give Miſs Mor- 
daunt the meeting, acquainting her with 
his patient's requeſt, and his preſent ſitua- 


tion, ſaying, he would not le the houſe 
till ſhe came down. 


When Elvira entered the room, he moved 
the curtain as well as he was able ſo that 
he might inſtantly ſee her. For ſome mi- 
nutes they were ſilent, then, raiſing his 
tremulous voice, endeavoured to ſpeak, 
which he at length effected, but in ſuch a 
broken interrupted accent, that ſhe could 


not 
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not diſtinguiſh his words, and tenderly 
_ urged him to compoſure ; aſſuring him he 
ſtill retained her moſt friendly remem- 
brance, and that ſhe would do every thing 
in her power to promote his future eaſe, 
if Dr. R found him a tractable pa- 
tient. That to be reſtored to friends, who 
valued and eſteemed him, was a ſatisfac- 
tion be muſt not diſturb; that Colonel 
Raymond had enjoined= = == -- == = = =, 
A deep bluſh here overſpread his cou 
tenance = = «=== | | 
A. name, (ſaid he, interrupting her), 
which I cannot hear but with horror!“ 

« Be more tranquil, my friend, and tell 
me why the name of ſo worthy a character 
ſhould excite ſuch emotion?“ 7 

He here very diſtinaly related the rob- 
bery he had committed on him and Lord. 
Beauclaire; and added, that to her bene- 
volence was he indebted for this infor- 
mation. 

Elvira, aſtoniſhed at what ſhe heard, 
humanely imputed his laſt obſervation to 
a diſordered brain, and was turning to 
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ſome other ſubje&, but the remainder of 
his narrative fully convinced her of the 


faa. 


mediately Wiel 


« Had Heaven (ſaid he) never opened 
to me the book of fate, and were death +_ 


the laſt confli& of the wretched finner, 


many a diſquietude would ceaſe Could 
I conſign recolleQion to oblivion, forrow . 


would loſe its ſting l... But the compara- 
tive view of what I now am, with what 


IT once was, tortures every vital power, 


and leaves me dead to conſolation! ** 
Elvira was ſenſibly affected, and endea- 
voured to ſilence every painful reflection; 
but he enjoined her to give him the hear- 
ing of a few minutes more. 


« J have little to add, but that little i 


muſt not be withheld from you 
Yes, Miſs Mordaunt, I preſumed to hope, 
to aſpire to the perfettions of a woman to. 
whom my heart had long been tenderly 
attached; nor till I loft my reaſon was I 
convinced of my error. In the awful in- 

| tervals. 


Here the ſtrongeſt compunctions im- 
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tervals of madneſs ſhe alone was ſtill pre- 
ſent to my tortured imagination. I ex- 
erted every effort to ſubdue, to counteract 
a paſſion inter woven with my exiſtence ; 
but the attempt was beyond my ſtrength. 
The life I have ſince led has not produced 
the reformation I hoped. 

« To examine the ſource of evil, when 
it is to be traced but to our own heart, 
might ſeem an eaſy taſk ; but having care- 
fully examined the different windings of 
the paſſions, I return to myſelf with leſs 
conviction than I ſat out. But I have 
learned this truth, that ſuch as make open 
war againſt us give time for defence--- 
-=--=--.” He pauſed, and caſting his eye 
upon her ſtreaming with tears, ſaid, with 
much earneſtneſs « To a mind ſo well 
diſpoſed as yours, Madam, this retroſpe@ 
may not have been neceſſary; but a ſeri- 
ous inveſtigation of the condu@ of man- 
kind, and the evils to which its infirmities 
render us liable, is a leſſon which can 
never be a burden to virtue. To con- 
ceal the miſeries of wilful error is. nei- 


ther 
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ther prudent nor merciful. There are 
duties we owe to others, which cannot, 
with impunity, be unfringed. 

But you little know the wretch on 
whom your benevolence was conferred— 
it was Beaulieu himſelf, who, for five long 
lingering days, had been watching under 
your windows, ſoothed by the hope of 
ſeeing you once more, of offering to your 
humane peruſal what I have now expreſſed, 
and with a parting look, and a mind in- 


tent on you alone, of launching * life 


into eternity! 5 5 
Dr. R , apprehenſive from the 
length of this viſit, that his preſence might 
be a relief to both, entered the room, and 
his patient appeared in ſtrong convulſions. 
He conjured Miſs Mordaunt to leave the 
houſe, promiſing to call in Berkeley Square 
as ſoon as poſſible. She rather tot- 
tered than walked down the ſtairs, when 
ſhe was met by the elderly woman, into 
"whoſe hand ſhe put her purſe, aſſuring 
her that her humanity, and care of this 
unfortunate 
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unfortunate young gentleman, ſhould re- 
ceive the moſt grateful remembrance. 
Lord Beauclaire's friendſhip for Beau- 
lieu, with whom he had long lived in ha- 
bits of intimacy, made him feel his preſent 
| fituation with deep concern. He knew 
all his faults, but he ſtill knew his many 
good qualities. 
The former had been thoſe of. a ge- 
nerous temper, which, to his knowledge, 
had frequently left him vithout a ſhilling. 
To fortify the heart againſt the, encroach- 
ments of one of her faireſt virtues, Beau- 
claire well knew to be the buſineſs. of a 
friend. But young ſocial companions are 
feldom diſpoſed either to give or receive 
inſtruction, and as Reauclaire could not 
enforce precept by example, he did not 
feel bimſelf qualified for the attempt. 
For ſeveral days this unhappy ſufferer 
continued in the moſt alarming danger. 
Beauclaire and the Colonel called, and 
ſent frequently; and when Dr. R 
could give reaſonable hope of his patient, 
he did ſo with real ſatisfaQtion. 


Dr. 
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Dr. R was a man of the moſt per- 
fea Chriſt an harity, which, regardleſs of 
rank or condition, would be ſure to break 
out whenever his reaſon could catch a mo- 
tive for employing it. But it would be 
doing the Doctor more Juſtice, to ſay he 
never went in ſearch of a reaſon, NOAM 
one always ready in his own breaſt for the 
relief of affliction. i 
By flow degrees Beaulieu recoineds 
and his friend, during the interval, pro- 
cured him a commiſſion in his own regi- 
ment. A military life was the one beſt 
ſuited to his ſpirited character, and was 
what he had been originally intended for, 
This act of Beauclaire, as an indubit- 
able proof of his regard, contributed, in no 
ſmall degree, to a perfect re- eſtablihment 
of his health. Mrs. Beaulieu at this pe- 
riod arrived in town, whoſe grateful feel- 
ings have been long ſince anticipated * 
the reader. 
To ſee her ſon raiſed from ignominy 
and diſhonour, and reſtored to that re- 
ſpektable ſituation to which both his fa- 


mily 
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mily and education were entitled, were 
refleQions very conſoling to maternal af- 
fectkion. But our young hero felt more 
pride in acknowledging this happy turn of 
fortune to a full conviction of his errors, 
than to the dignity and importance of his 
anceſtors, | 
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CHAP. XVIII 


Mx. Paradox, our former acquaintance, 
was juſt preſented with a daughter-in-law, 
one of Mr. Simon's free choice. Having 
long ſince renounced all pretenſions to 
his fair couſin, he ſet out alone in queſt 
of adventures, and, in one of his ex- 
curfions, met with a Miſs Pandora Friſ- 
ky, a Lapland beauty, lately brought 
over by a Scotch Baronet, who made 
a journey to this diſtant part of the 
globe with a view to tame the bears of the 
country; but this endeavour not ſucceed- 
ing, he directed his attention to a more 
laudable purſuit, and undertook to con- 
vert the females to Chriſtianity. | 

or though many religious ſeminaries had 
peen inſtituted, in Lapland, by the King 
Vor IL. os of 
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of Denmark, the inn dien could not be 
ſaid to have profited much by his pious 


intentions. 


When the Baronet acquainted Mr. Pa- 
radox with his ſon's attachment, he made 
no objection; for as he knew that in the 


marriage of the Laplanders the children 


are not conſulted, he wiſely concluded that 
he ſhould have the beſt of the bargain; 
the expences of her journey having been 


already defrayed, and -her dowry the Ba- 


. Fonet repeatedly aſſured him to be very 
' conſiderable. ' 


The lady was not infooduced until every 
preliminary had been ſettled, though Si- 
mon had been long indulged with a tete- 
3-tete in the Baronet's ſtore room, where 
Pandora, with a female companion, were 
tkept with other curioſities, free from vul- 
gar inſpection. 

When Mr. Paradox was MPR TY he 
felt not a little diſappointed in her perſon; 
but reflecting on her dowry, thought her 
on a ſecond view, by no means uncomely 


and, before he left her, was decidedly ol 
opinio 
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opinion that ſhe did not fall ſhort of ſome © 
of the moſt celebrated beauties in our own 
country. The exultation he felt at the 


proſpedt of ſuch an alliance induced him 
to renew his viſits at Colonel Raymond's, 
who had expreſſed himſelf with fo little 
deference, on a former occaſion, to his 


{on's merits. 

The Colonel congratulated him on his 
deſcription of the lady ; and her fortune, 
exclaimed Paradox, is immenſe !—Arti- 
cles were ſigned, &c. &c. by the two 
parties, and the fortune was to be paid 
on the following day. 

Mr. Paradox, highly gratified in the 
ſucceſs of his ſcheme, deſired to be called 
at an early hour, in order to be prepared 
for his friend's reception. Seven being 
the hour fixed at the Baronet's requeſt, 


the whole family were thrown into no 


ſmall confuſion and hurry from the variety 
of things to be got ready at ſo unreaſon= 


able an hour; but all was in ſtatu quo, ac- 


cording to appointment, when covered 
waggons, to the number of twenty, drove 
| 7 up 
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up in aline to Mr, Paradox's door. Sur- 
priſed at this fingular appearance, in ſuch 
a part of London as Albemarle Street, he 
rang the bell with great impatience, or- 
dering his ſervant to bid the waggoners 
move off, and not block up' the ſtreet with 

carriages that had no place there. The 
| ſervant returned with a note from the Ba- 
ronet, ſignifying the amount of Miſs Friſ- 
ky's fortune. It conſiſted of rein deer, 
which, in all marriage contracts among the 
Laplanders, is the lady's portion; but the 
Baronet generoully added a noble preſent 
of furs and ſkins of wolves, hyenas, otters, 
beavers, and foxes, of various colours; 
all of which were in high preſervation, and 
the rein deer, alive and merry, exceeded 
two hundred: the note concluded, by aſ- 
ſuring Mr. Paradox, that, of all tame ani- 
mals, they required the leaſt ſupport, while 
they procured the greateſt advantage to 
the owner. 

Rage and diſappointment nearly de- 
prived Paradox of the little underſtanding 

with which Heaven had bleſſed him. He“ 
haſtened 
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haſtened intothe ſtreet, andafterharanguing 
the drivers a conſiderable time, he, with 
great vehemence, forbad them remaining 
another moment before his door, but to go 
back with the whole inſtantly, and ac- 
quaint their maſter that the engagement 
was entirely broken. The manner in which 
the order and meſſage was delivered, added 
to the hilarity and joyous diſpoſition of the 
drivers, who, all, in one voice, vociferated 
they would not budge an inch, collected a 
numerous body of people ; who, on being 
informed what theſe machines contained, 
eagerly deſired a peep. The inhabitants, 
not a little revived by the {mell of freſh 
air, advanced towards the door, which the 
drivers obſerving, gave them a lift, when 
off they went full ſpeed, (their natural 
pace), to the no ſmall diverſion, fear, "atld 
altoniſhment of every one they met for 
ſeveral miles. Twelve were all. that Pa- 
radox recovered. The bride, however, 
did not recede from her agreement; but 
after the nuptial ceremony had united her 
in honourable wedlock to the young heir, 


13 they 
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they proceeded to implore the bleſſing and 


protection of their parents. 


The Baronet may be thought a humou- 


iſt by this trait of his. ingenuity. It is, 


no doubt, a ftriking feature; but, indeed, 


he had no one but what was tolerably con- 
ſpicuous. Early in life, that is about the 
age of forty, he ſet out upon a walk into 


Egypt, in order to trace the riſe and fall 


of the Nile, when a violent attack of the 
gout ſtopped him ſhort before he had tra- 
yelled twenty miles. 22 


At the time he became n with 


Paradox he had juſt married a fourth 


wife, but the ſettlements were a conſider- 


able time delayed, in conſequence of a 


requeſt with which he found ſome difficulty 


in complying. This was, extraordinary as 
it may appear, not the leſs a fact, and ge- 
nerally known in the circle of the Baro- 
net's northern acquaintance. Nov, what 
can the reader ſuppoſe it? No other than 
to bury his three former, who had been 
embalmed according to the Egyptian cuſ- 


tom, and depoſited under his bed in ca- 


binets, 
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binets, rather than coffins, with glaſs fronts, 
placed in regular rotation. The lady's 
importunities on this ſubje& were ſo ur- 
gent, that the bridegroom conſented upon 
conditions that ſhe would allow him to viſit 
them whenever he ſhould be fo inclined. 
The Paradox family retired upon this 
event into Cornwall. Simon was well ſa- 
tisfied with his wife's accompliſhments, 
having no other view in his matrimonial 
plan than to get rid of parental control, 
to which his iraſcible temper did not ſo 
readily yield as in earlier days. His ob- 
Jett was now effeCtually accompliſhed, and 
he purſued, without loſs of time, what his 
genius alone qualified him to enjoy, ſuch 
as cock fighting, boxing, and the like. 
In domeſtic life his taſte: for punning and 
potatoe pudding employed no ſmall pars. 
tion of his time, having a voracious ap- 
petite for both, which he ſaw no reaſon ' 
for checking; ſuch innocent relaxations and 
paſtimes were ſure to be met with at Pa- 
radox Hall. Country ſports he affected to 
85 14 be 
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be fond of; but never having mounted a 
horſe till ſome months after his marriage, 
his dexterity in this exerciſe was not at par 
with the above-mentioned accompliſh- 
ments: after ſome broken bones, and nu- 
merous bumps and bruiſes, he had recourſe 
to a pillion for more ſecurity, which af- 
forded poſſibly as much diverſion to the 
fox hunters as the chaſe itſelf. But Si- 
mon having long purſued his father's fa- 
yourite maxim of aQing by the pure im- 
pulſe of nature, ſo very prolific were 


huis fancy and ingenuity, that the coun- 


try derived no ſmall advantage from the 
ſucceſs, or diſappointment of his ſpecu- 

lations. | | | 
I0o trouble the reader with reſlections 
upon what 1s called a genius, ſuch as the 
above, would be little to the purppſe.— 
"The fond parent, who takes delight in 
ſuch exuberant faculties, will find his own 
Simon as charming as ever; and the phi- 
loſopher, who has no ſuch luxuriances 
to 
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to prune, has happily eſcaped the danger 
of fimilar productions. 1 | 

We will, therefore, take our leave of the 
Paradox family, wiſhing them every poſ- 
ſible felicity in their own way. 
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THE LAST CHAPTER. 
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PR EPARATIONS were now making: 
for the nuptials of our four friends, when: 
a ſhort interruption unluckily happened; f 
Which, from pure good breeding, was ad- 
mitted by Lord Beauclaire and Miſs Mor- 
daunt, in compliment to their friend Lady 
Hartley. It is to be remembered, that 
when the Major fignified his penchant for 
matrimony, ſome doubts aroſe in her La- 


dyſhip's mind as to his bachelor principles, 
which he thus explained to her full ſatis- 
faction; and poſſibly the ſubje& would have 
dropped here, had not the ſettlement been 
part of the ceremony. But when the Ma- 


jor was to produce his rent roll, it ſo hap- 


pened that all his property, both live and 
dead ſtock, was already diſpoſed of. Here 


ber Ladyſhip wiſely qadc a long pauſe, 


and 


% 
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and the Major was wholly at at a loſs how to 
begin the next ſentence. His friend Co- 
lonel Raymond felt every inclination to 
help him on; but what idea to ſtart he knew 
not, being entirely out of the ſecret. — 
However, as the meeting of this party was 
in order to adjuſt every neceſſary prelimi- 
nary, a repetition of the text could not be 
avoided, which being made by Lady Hart- 
ley with a ſtrong emphaſis, the Major felt 
it incumbent on him to give it the com- 
ment thereby implied. He made many 
attempts at a literal conſtruction, which 
would not do, for the ſenſe was incom- 
plete, and the hearers ſtill in the ' dark. 
He then tried his ſucceſs at metaphor, ' 
| when her Ladyſhip obſerved, with an in- 
quiring ſmile, that as all matters of bu- 
ſineſs required clearneſs and method, would 
it not be more to the purpoſe to comę im- 

mediately to the point ?—and, taking up 
the rent roll, with the will annexed, de- 
fired the following clauſe to be explained: 
« And the yearly value of ſuch and ſuch 
eſtates to be deducted for the uſe of Miſs 
16 2 
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A——, as pin money, with the reverſion 
of all my poffeſſions real and perſonal _ 


after my natural life.” 

Here the Major took -a 1 of ſnuff, 
which, in like caſes, has been found no 
unfavourable auxiliary, and aſſured her 


Ladyſhip, at the time this arrangement 


was made, the ſubje& to which ſhe advert- 


ed was perfe&ly orthodox: but her Lady- 


ſhip was wholly at a loſs to imagine how 
bachelor pin money could be entitled to 


that diſtinction that a friendly conſidera- 


tion of paſt merits and ſervices vas but 


fair; but beyond that, what no one, how- 
ever tender his conſcience, or ſtrict his 
" morality, would take upon him to defend. 


The Major, with high deference to her 
Ladyſhip's ſeniiments, begged to obſerve 


that when peace of mind had been ſacri- 


ficed, and character expoſed, to the ca- 
lumny and defamation of a mercileſs world, 
it was but a bare act of juſtice to redreſs 
fuch misfortunes by a comfortable main- 


tenance. The epithet was admitted. The | 


Major. then proces bighly extolling 
the 
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the virtues of the party in queſtion, and 
that delicate ſenſe of honour and female 
decorum, which, for the laſt ten years, 
had been inviolably preſerved. The Co- 
lonel ſmiled, and her Ladyſhip looking a 
little arch, requeſted an. impartial defini- 
tion of female decorum in a bachelor's 
menage. 

« Why, Madam, fuch things are! mr 

« As how, Major?“ 

« Why, Madam, when a lady repoſes: 
her honour to the care and protection of 
a friend, and, regardleſs of eſtabliſhed. 
forms, deyotes her youth and innocence: 
to his ſocial comforts, can there be, Ma- 
dam, a more flattering proof of affection, 
or a ſtronger claim to eſteem — kes, 
eſteem! 

« If you mean a joke, Major, or in 
what you have advanced, for the fake of 
argument, I will concur; but if you are 
really ſerious in maintaining opinions, 
againſt which every rational principle muſt 
revolt, allow me to ſay, we cannot cloſe 
the ſubject too ſoon. I am far from being 


rigid 
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rigid or uncharitable in my judgement of 


this unfortunate part of my ſex, and, as far 


as ſilent pity and commiſeration can throw 
a veil over their miſconduR, I truſt and 
hope they will ever meet with it from me: 
but contend not for that virtue which 
boldly defies eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, infringes 


upon the general maxims of life, and vio- 


lates every principle for which the female 
character can alone be reſpected. Paſſion 


and intereſt are ſurely no laudable motives, 
be: the purſuit what it may ; but as the 
guide and direQor of feminine manners 
in every poſſible degree reprehenſible.— 
The mind muſt long ſince have loſt ſight 


of the reſpect due to itſelf before it can be 


indifferent to that of others; but ignominy 
and diſhonour are reflections to which it can 
never yield, while the ſmalleſt portion of in- 
tegrity remains. Put the queſtion home; 
will the decorum you ſo warmly contend 


for, and the virtue you ſo highly applaud, 


counterbalance other conſiderations, and 
induce you to make ſuch a woman your 


wite ?”? | 1 
: 8 7 \ 
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The Major replied, © The enn, was 
barely fair.“ 
I beg your pardon, it is 0 your 
argument to the proof. If, as a ſocial 
companion, you prefer her to any other, 
why deny her this open teſtimony of your 
eſteem, and a reſponſible ſituation in the 
eyes of the world?“ 31 

The Major was $ filent. . 

« I am then to underſtand; (continued 
Eady Hartley), that you relinquiſh: part 
of your argument, and that eſteem is 
not eſteem nor love—affettion--but a 
paſſion to which you are all equally. dupes: . 
as Jong as it remains; but here its influ. 
ence ceaſes, for when you look out for a 
more durable attachment, you-do not find 
the ſame object will ſupply it, and that 
confidence is a neceſſary requiſite to. eſ- 
teem, which in illicit connections cannot 
exiſt.“ 1 8 
Here the Colonel, to ſave his friend 
from a verbal recantation, aſſured Lady 
Hartley that no more was meant than what 
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is commonly underſtood in ſimilar caſes. 
A decent maintenance was then immedi- 
ately ſettled upon the lady in queſtion, 
and every thing generous and noble on 
the part of Lady Hartley was not omitted. 


WMWWe are heartily ſorry to leave Mr. Syd- 


ney to the ſolitary enjoyment of his own 
refledtions; but when we take a retroſpe& 
of his character, we cannot be ſurpriſed, 
that, with a heart and diſpoſition ſo formed 
as his, ſociety ſhould have loſt its principal 
attraction. 

The various avecations in which his in- 
genious mind had been formally engaged, 
ceaſed at the fame time to afford him either 


ſatisfaction or amuſement; and all his phi- 
loſophy and honourable principles were 
barcly a counterpoile againſt the acute- 


neſs of his feelings. Variety of deſerving. 


objects ſtill remained among the large circle 


of his acquaintance ; but no one reſem- 
bled Elvira; ſhe ſtood unrivalled. 
Then would fond remembrance break 
through the {till and ſolemn melancholy, 

| and 
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and her image, with all its ſoft attractions 
and bewitching grace, ſo dwelt on his be- 
wildered fancy, that thought ſeemed re- 
aliſed, till the phantom gradually ſtole 
away, and ſadly convinced him the whole 
was but a dream. Oft, in his happieſt 
moments, (if happy they could be called), 
would every comparative excellence raiſe 
her ſo infinitely. beyond her ſex, that the 
endeavours and wiſhes of his friends for 
ſome new connection were little likely to 
prevail. TT | 

The good Colonel was poſſibly the moſt 
ſanguine on this ſubjeQ; but Sydney would 
reply,“ No, my friend, it is not poſſible 
to a ſingle life am I cternally rivetted. . 
For ſeveral virtues have I liked ſeveral 
women; never any but her with ſuch full 
ſoul, but ſome defect in her did quarrel 
with the nobleſt grace ſhe had, and put it 
to the foil.“ 

Still advice was adminiſtered, which, in 
moſt caſes where it has to combat with in- 
clination, or to oppoſe a favourite pur- 

ſuit, 


- away. 
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ſuit, generally proves ineffeftual, and efla- 


bliſhes a prejudice, which, if left to its, 


own influence, might gradually have worn 
Rochefoucoult ſays, * In the adverſity 
and ſorrows of our beſt friends, we find 


ſomething that does not diſpleaſe us.“ — 


Does Sydney's preſent ſituation confirm 
that obſervation?—Surely not; and where 
ever ſuch a maxim can be confirmed by 
practical knowledge, it can only be en- 
joyed by him whoſe heart has been long. 
fince dead to every generous ſentiment— 


being founded on a ſuppoſition” that the 


diſtreſſes of others furniſh the beſt op- 
portunity for exerting our own philoſophy. 
But I am diſpoſed to think, that, however 
we may admire and reſpe&t the man who 
bears his misfortunes with becoming dig- 


nity, yet that proſperity is the only touch- 


ſtone of virtue, and poſſibly the very con- 


dition of life in which the great and noble 


qualities are more immediately diſtin- 
guiſhed, and ſupply the beſt examples for 
imitation. 


A few 


e 
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A few days previous to the marriage, 
Mr. Sydney ſat out for Vienna. 

Shallow, who had been long hovering 
about Berkeley Square, and endeavour- 


ing to glide through a friendly avenue, 


began to think his time and talents miſ- 
employed, and, in order to divert an en- 
nui rapidly increaſing, fat ſeriouſly down 
to ſtudy the claſſics, preparatory to the 
compoſition of ſome hiſtorical and poeti- 
cal works, which he intended as ſpeci- 
mens of the ſimple and ſublime, in thoſe 


different ſpecies of writing which did 


not appear to him ſufficiently elucidated 


by Bolingbroke and Milton. He ad- 


' mitted the manlineſs and energy of Bo- 
lingbroke's ſtile; but his Patriot King 
he thought defective, and ſome animad- 
verſions on the poet's deſcription of the 
ſolar ſyſtem were indiſpenſibly requiſite. 
The ſigns of the Zodiac, riggling in blank 
verſe, took away from the dignity of the 

ſubject; and, in ſhort, many other de- 
ſcriptions equally exceptionable, deter- 

| mined 
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mined him on making a new verſion of 
Paradiſe Loſt, 


We ſhall therefore take our laſt fare- 
wel of him for the preſent, at his ſtudy 


door, and return to our more intereſting 


friends, | 
PunQuual to the moment the whole party 


aſſembled in Berkeley Square at nine 


_o*clock. Elvira was handed into the 
breaſtfaſt parlour by the Colonel, whoſe 
joy upon this, as upon every former, oc- 
caſion was expreſſed by his looks; and he 
and Mrs. Raymond, taking an affectionate 
embrace of their lovely young friend, pre- 
ſented her, as their laſt and beſt gift, to 
the ardent and impatient Beauclaire.— 
What he felt, Elvira's veil prevented my 


ſeeing; and the Colonel haſtening her 


into the carriage, the ſame being oblerved 
by Major D'Arcy, &c. &c. with the Earl 
and Mr. H. They drove inſtantly to St. 
George's Church, where the two marriages 
were ſolemnized. This ceremony over, 
Lord Beauclaire, at his Lady's requeſt, 

| ſet 
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ſet out with her a tète-à-tète party to their 


country ſeat. | 
A wedding dinner was prepared at the 


Colonel's for the Major and Lady Hartley, 
&c. &c. where the fervent wiſhes of every 
one preſent, for the happineſs and eternal 
felicity of the abſent amiable pair, were 
teſtified by the warmeſt demonſtrations of 
friendſhip and heartfelt ſincerity. _ 


THE END. 
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